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BOOK I. 



CHAPTER I. 

SOMB ACCOUNT OF THE FlBflLT OF ABMINE, AND ESFSCIILLT 
OF SIR FEBDINAND AND OF SIB BATCLIFFB. 

The family of Armine entered England with William the 
Norman. Ealph d'Ermjn was standard-bearer of the Con- 
queror, and shared prodigally in the plunder, as appears by 
Doomsday Book. At the time of the general snrvey the 
family of Ermyn, or Armyn, possessed numerous manors in 
Nottinghamshire, and several in the shire of Lincoln. 
William D'Armyn, lord of the honour of Armyn, was one 
of the subscribing Barons to the Gb'eat Charter. His pre- 
decessor died in the Holy Land before Ascalon. A succes- 
sion of stout barons and valiant knights maintained the high 
fortunes of the family ; and in the course of the various 
struggles with France they obtained possession of several 
fair castles in Ghiienne and Gascony. Li the wars of the 
Boses the Armyns sided with the house of Lancaster. 
Ferdinand Armyn, who shared the exile of Henry the 
Seventh, was knighted on Bosworth Field, and soon after 
created Earl of Tewkesbury. Faithful to the Church, the 
second Lord Tewkesbury became involved in one of those 
numerous risings that harassed the last years of Henry the 
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^tion throughout Europo which the effort was oontrived 
and calculated to ensure. 

On his second return to his native country Sir Ferdinand 
had not re-entered society. For such a man, society, with 
all its superficial excitement, and all the shadowy variety 
with which it attempts to cloud the essential monotony of 
its nature, was intolerably dull and commonplace. Sir 
Ferdinand, on the contrary, shut himself up in Armino, 
having previously announced to the world that he was 
going to write his memoirs. This history, the construction 
of a castle, and the prosecution of his claims before the 
House of Lords, apparently occupied his time to his satis- 
faction, for he remained quiet for several years, until, on 
the breaking out of the French Revolution, he hastened to 
Paris, became a member of the Jacobin Club, and of the 
National Convention. The name of Citizen Armine appears 
among the regicides. Perhaps in this vote he avenged the 
loss of the crown of Poland, and the still more mortifying- 
repulse he may have received from the mother of Mario 
Antoinette. After the execution of ihe royal victims, how- 
ever, it was discovered that Citizen Armine had made them 
an offer to save their lives and raise an insurrection in La 
Vendee, provided he was made Lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom. At his trial, which, from the nature of the accu- 
sation and the character of the accused, occasioned to his 
gratification a great sensation, he made no effort to defend 
himself, but seemed to glory in the chivalric crime. He 
was hurried to the guillotine, and met his fate with the 
greatest composure, assuring the public with a mysterious 
air, that had he hved four-and-twenty hours longer every- 
thing would have been arranged, and the troubles which he 
foresaw impending for Europe prevented. So successfully 
had Armine played his part, that his mysterious and doubt- 
ful career occasioned a controversy, from which only the 
appearance of Napoleon distracted universal attention, and 
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siderable debts, which his feelings of honour wonld have 
compelled him to discharge, had thej indeed been enforced 
bj no oiher claim. The estates of the famil j, on their 
restoration, had not been entailed ; but, nntil Sir Ferdinand 
no head of the house had abused the confidence of his an- 
cestors, and the vast possessions of the house of Armine 
had descended unimpaired ; and unimpaired, so far as he 
was concerned. Sir Batcliffe determined they should remain. 
Although, by the sale of the estates, not only the encum* 
brances and liabilities might have been discharged, but 
himself left in possession of a moderate independence. Sir 
Batcliffe at once resolved to part with nothing. Fresh 
sums were raised for the payment of the debts, and the 
mortgages now consumed nearly the whole rental of the 
lands on which they were secured. Sir Batcliffe obtained 
for himself only an annuity of three hundred per annum, 
which he presented to his mother, in addition to the small 
portion which she had received on her first marriage ; and 
for liimaoJf^ visiting Armine Place for the first time, he 
roamed for a few days with sad complacency about that 
magnificent demesne, and then, taking down from ihe walls 
of the magnificent haU the sabre with which his fiOher had 
defeated the Imperial host, he embarked for Cadiz, and 
shortly after his arrival obtained a commission in the Spanish 
service. 

Although the hereditary valour of the Armines had de- 
scended to their forlorn representative, it is not probable 
that, under any circumstances. Sir Batcliffe would have 
risen to any eminence in the country of his tempo- 
rary adoption. His was not one of those minds bom to 
command and to create ; and his temper was too proud to 
serve and to solicit. His residence in Spain, however, was 
not altogether without satisfaction. It was during this 
sojourn that he gained the little knowledge of life and 
human nature he possessed; and the creed and solemn 
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CHAPTER n. 



ABMINB DESGBIBED. 

I Afteb his marriage Sir BatclifTe determined to reside at 
Armine. In one of the largest parks in England there yet 

i remained a fragment of a vast Elizabethan pile, that in old 
days bore the name of Armine Place. When Sir Ferdinand 
had commenced bnilding Armine Castle, he had pulled down 
the old mansion, partly for the sake of its site and partly 
for the sake of its materials. Long lines of tnrreted and 
many-windowed walls, tall towers, and lofty arches, now 
rose in pictnresqne confusion on the green ascent where 
heretofore old Sir Walsingham had raised the fair and con- 
venient dwelling, which he justly deemed might have served 
the purpose of a long posterity. The hall and chief stair- 
case of the castle and a gallery alone were finished ; and 
many a day had Sir Ferdinand passed in arranging the 
pictures, the armour, and choice rarities of these magnifi- 
cent apartments. The rest of the building was a mere 
shell ; nor was it in all parts even roofed in. Heaps of 
bricks and stone and piles of timber appeared in every 
direction ; and traces of the sudden stoppage of a great 
work might be observed in the temporary saw-pits still 
remaining, the sheds for the workmen, and the Idlns and 
furnaces, which never had been removed. Time, however, 
that had stained the neglected towers with an antique tint, 
and had permitted many a generation of summer birds to 
build their sunny nests on all the coigDcs of vantage of 
the unfinished walls, had exercised a mellowing influence 
even on these rude accessories, and in the course of years 
they had been so drenched by the rain, and so bufieted by 
the wind, and had become so covered with moss and ivy, 
that they rather added to than detracted from the pic- 
turesque character of the whole mass. 
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together ; and the moment after you had beheld with do- 
light a bed of geraniums or of myrtles, yon found yourself 
in an amphitheatre of Italian pines. A strange exotic per- 
fame fiUed the air : you trod on the flowers of other lands ; 
and shrubs and plants, that usuaUy are only trusted from 
their conservatories, like sultanas from their jalousies, to 
sniff the air and recall their bloom, here learning from hard- 
ship the philosophy of endurance, had struggled success- 
fully even against northern winters, and wantoned now 
in native and unpruned luxuriance. Sir Ferdinand, when 
he resided at Armine, was accustomed to fill these pleasure- 
grounds with macaws and other birds of gorgeous plumage ; 
but these had fled away with their master, all but some 
swans which still floated on the surface of a lake, which 
marked the centre of this paradise. 

In the remains of the ancient seat of his fathers. Sir 
Katclifie Armine and his bride now sought a home. The 
principal chamber of Armine Place was a large irregular 
room, with a low but richly-carved oaken roof^ studded 
with achievements. This apartment was lighted by the 
oriel window we have mentioned, the upper panes of which 
contained some ancient specimens of painted glass, and 
having been fitted up by Sir Ferdinand as a library, con- 
tained a collection of valuable books. From the librarv 
you entered through an arched door of glass into a small 
room, of which, it being much out of repair when the 
fbmily arrived. Lady Armine had seized the opportunity of 
gratifying her taste in the adornment. She had hung it 
with some old-fashioned pea-green damask, that exhibited 
to advantage several copies of Spanish paintings by her- 
self, for she was a skilful artist. The third and remain- 
ing chamber was the dining-room, a somewhat gloomy 
chamber, being shadowed by a neighbouring chestnut. A 
porti*ait of Sir Ferdinand, when a youth, in a Venetian 
dress, was suspended over the old-fashioned fireplace ; and 
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ui£cent iemplejs in which the mysteries of the Deitj and 
saints he worshipped were celebrated, developed the latent 
predisposition for the beantiful, which became almost the 
master sentiment of his life. In the inspired and inspiring 
paintings that crowned the altars of the churches and the 
cathedrals in which he ministered, Glastonbory first studied 
art ; and it was as he glided along the solemn shade of those 
Crothic aisles, gazing on the brave groining of the vaulted 
roofs, whose deep and sublime shadows so beaatifullj con- 
trasted with the sparkling shrines and the delicate chantries 
below, that he first imbibed that passion for the architecture 
of the middle ages that afterwards led him on many a plea« 
sant pilgrimage with no better companions than a wallet 
and a sketch-book. Indeed, so sensible was Glastonbury of 
the influence of the early and constant scene of his youth 
on his imagination, that he was wont to trace his love of 
heraldry, of which he possessed a remarkable knowledge, to 
the emblazoned windows that perpetuated the memory and 
the achievements of many a pious founder. 

When Glastonbury was about twenty-one years of age, he 
unexpectedly inherited from an uncle a sum which, though 
by no means considerable, was for him a sufficient indepen- 
dence ; and as no opening in the service of the Church at 
this moment ofiered itself^ which he considered it a duty to 
pursue, he determined to gratify that restless feeling which 
seems inseparable from the youth of men g^ifled with fine 
sensibilities, and which probably arises in an unconscious 
desire to quit the common-place and to discover the ideal. 
He wandered on foot throughout the whole of Switzerland 
and Italy ; and, after more than three years* absence, returned 
to England with several thousand sketches, and a complete 
Alpine Hortus Siccus. He was even more proud of the latter 
than of having kissed the Pope*s toe. In the next seven 
years the life of Glastonbury was nearly equally divided be- 
tween the duties of his sacred profession and the gratification 
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in conversation, said : * Come, Glastonbury, yon have arrived 
at a good time, for dinner is at hand. Let me show yon to 
yonp room. I fear yon have had a hot day's jonmey. 
Thank Gh>d, we are together again. Give me your staff; I 
will take care of it ; no fear of that. So, this way. Yon 
have seen the old Place before ? Take care of that step. I 
say, Constance,' said Sir Batcliffe, in a suppressed voice, 
and running back to his wife, * how do you like him ? ' 

* Very much indeed.' 

* But do you really ? ' 

* Really, truly.' 

* Angel ! ' exclaimed the gratified Sir RatclifiTe. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PBO6RSS8 or AFFAIBS AT ARMINE. 

Life is adventurous. Events are perpetually occurring, 
even in the calmness of domestic existence, which change 
in an instant the whole train and tenor of our thoughts and 
feelings, and oflen materially influence our fortunes and our 
character. It is strange, and sometimes as profitable as it 
is singular, to recall our state on the eve of some acquaint- 
ance which transfigures our being ; with some man whose 
philosophy revolutionises our mind ; with some woman 
whose charms metamorphose our career. These retro- 
spective meditations are fruitful of self-knowledge. 

The visit of Glastonbury was one of those incidents 
which, from the unexpected results that they occasion, 
swell into events. He had not been long a guest at Armine 
before Sir Ratclifie and his lady could not refrain from 
mutually communicating to each other the gratification 
they should feel could Glastonbury be induced to cast his 

lot among them. His benevolent and placid temper, his 
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from comnnmicating to the partner of his boeom all the 
causes of his miseiy, and these, indeed, too tmlj had she 
divined. 

* Alas ! ' she wonld sometimes saj as she tried to compose 
his restless pillow ; ' what is this pride to which yon men 
sacrifice everything ? For me, who am a woman, love is 
sufficient. Oh ! my Batcliffe, why do yon not feel like yonr 
Constance? What if these estates be sold, still we are 
Annines ! and still onr dear Ferdinand is spared to ns ! 
Believe me, love, that if deference to yonr feelings has 
prompted my silence, I have long felt that it wonld be wiser 
for ns at once to meet a necessary eviL For Grod's sake pnt 
an end to the torture of this life, which is destroying ns both. 
Poverty, absolute poverty, with you and with your love, I 
can meet even with cheerfulness ; but indeed, my Batclifie, 
I can bear onr present life no longer ; I shall die if you be 
unhappy. AndoL! dearest Batcliffe, if that were to happen, 
which sometimes I fear has happened, if you were no longer 
to love me—' 

But here Sir Batclifie assured her of the reverse. 

' Only think,' she would continue, ' if when we married 
we had voluntarily done that which we may now be forced 
to do, we reaUy should have been almost rich people; at 
least we should have had quite enough to live in ease, and 
even elegance. And now we owe thousands to that horrible 
Bagster, who I am sure cheated your father out of house 
and home, and I dare say, after all, wants to buy Armine 
for himself.' 

* He bay Armine ! An attorney buy Armine ! Never, 
Constance^ never ! I will be buried in its ruins first. 
There is no sacrifice that I would not sooner make—' 

* But, dearest love, suppose we sell it to some one else, 
and suppose after pajring every thing we have thirty thou- 
sand pounds left. How well we could live abroad on the 
interest of thirty thousnnd pounds?' 
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; no one can deny that ; and no consideration in tha 
world sliaU ever induce me again to quit this island.' 

* But suppose we do not quit England. Sappose we bnj 
a small estate and live at home.' 

' A small estate at home ! A small, new estate ! Bought 
of a Mr. Hopkins, a great or some stock- 

jobber about a liodge to a Park. 

Oh no ! that wonld bo too 

' Bnt suppose we ^Si own manors ? ' 

' And be of every day of those 

we bare loet ; and bear of the wonderfnl improyaments of 
onr snccessors. I should go mad.' 

* Bat sappose we live in London F ' 
■WhereP' 

' I am sore I do not know ; bnt I should think we might 
get a nice little house ' 

'In a suburb! a for Lady Armine. No! 

at any rate we will have our fall.' 

' But oonld not we tiy some place near my father's P ' 

' And by the with whom I 

had the '^^ No! my dear 

Constance, very well, bat I ooold not 

at&nd his of veniaon, and great 

baskets of ^ples and sent with the houae- 

' Bnt what ehaU we do, dear Ratcliffe P ' 

' is no reeisting fate. We must live or 

die 3S we starve.' 

' will turn up. I dreamt the other 

an heiress. Suppose he 
wBieP What do ^j 

'Why, even then, that he would not be as lucky as his 
father. Good night, love! ' 
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^Yes, gentlemen, I am happy to saj our joumoj is 
finished,' said a more polite Toice ; * and a very pleasant 
one I have found it. Porter, have the goodness to call me 
a coach.' 

*And one for me,' added the gruff voice. 

* Mr. Glastonbury,* whispered the awe-struck Ferdinand, 
' is this London ? ' 

' This is London : but we hare yet two or three miles to 
go before we reach our quarters. I think we had better 
alight and look after our luggage. Gentlemen, good 
evening!' 

Mr. Glastonbury hailed a coach, into which, having 
safely deposited their portmanteaus, he and Ferdinand 
entered; but our young friend was so entirely overcome 
by his feelings and the genius of the place, that he was 
quite unable to make an observation. Each minute the 
streets seemed to grow more spacious and more brilliant, 
and the multitude more dense and more excited. Beauti- 
ful buildings, too, rose before him ; palaces, and churches, 
and streets, and squares of imposing architecture ; to hia 
inexperienced eye and unsophisticated spirit their route 
appeared a never-ending triumph. To the hackney-coach, 
man, however, who had no imagination, and who was quite 
satiated with metropolitan experience, it only appeared 
that he had had an exceeding good fare, and that he was 
jogging up from Bishopsgate Street to Charing Cross. 

When Jarvis, therefore, had safely deposited his charge 
at Morley's Hotel, in Cockspur Street, and extorted from 
them an extra shilling, in consideration of their evident 
rustication, he bent his course towards the Opera Houho ; 
fop clouds were gathering, and, with the favour of Provi- 
dence, there seemed a chance about midnight of picking 
up some helpless beau, or desperate cabless dandy, t)ie 
choicest victim, in a midnight shower, of these public con- 
veyancers. 

o 2 
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Hone Ghiards! Oh! where, where? Let us set our 
watches hy the Horse Ghiards. The guard of onr ooach 
always sets his watch hy the Horse Grnards. Mr. Glaston- 
buy, which is the best clock, the Horse Guards, or St. 
Paul's ? Is that the Treasury ? Can we go in ? That is 
Downing Street, is it ? I never heard of Downing Street. 
What do they do in Downing Street ? Is this Charing 
Cross still, or is it Parliament Street ? Where does 
Charing Cross end, and where does Parliament Street 
b^^ ? By Jove, I see Westminster Abbey ! ' 

After risiting Westminster Abbey and the two Houses of 
Parliament, Mr. Glastonbury, looking at his watch, said it 
was now time to call upon a friend of his who lived in St. 
James's Square. This was the nobleman with whom early 
in life Glastonbury had been connected, and with whom and 
whose &mily he had become so great a favourite, that, not- 
withstanding his retired life, they had never permitted the 
connexion entirely to subside. During the very few visits 
which he had made to the metropolis, he always called in 
Bi. James's Square, and his reception always assured him 
thai his remembrance imparted pleasure. 

When Glastonbury sent up his name he was instantly 
admitted, and ushered up stairs. The room was full, but 
it consisted only of a family party. The mother of the 
Duke, nbo was an interesting personage, with fine grey hair, 
a dear blue eye, and a soil voice, was surrounded by her 
great-grandchildren, who were at home for the Midsrmmier 
holidays, and who had gathered together at her rooms this 
morning to consult upon amusements. Among them was the 
heir presumptive of the house, a youth of the age of Ferdi- 
nand, and of a prepossessing appearance. It was diffic^dt to 
me et a more amiable and agreeable family, and nothing oould 
exeeed the kindness with which they all welcomed Glaston- 
buy. The Duke himself soon ^ypeared. ' My dear, dear 
Gkatonbury,' he said, ^ I heard yon were here, and I would 
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it ; mj bonoar b smfe in jour hands ? ' Sir RutrKfli* paoaed 
lor a r^Ij. 

^ On that aeore mj conacicnce is dear,' replied Glastoa- 
hnij. 

' It is then, it ninst be then as I sospect,' rejoined Sir 
BatrHffe. * I am jour defatcx' for this great serrioe.' 

* It is easT to eoont joar obligations to me,' said Glaston- 
bmj, ^ bat mine to jaa mad joan are incalcnlaUe.' 

* Mj dear Glastonbarj,' said Sir Katrliffp, poshing his 
glass awa J as he rose from his seat and walked np and down 
the room, * I ma j be proud, bat I hare no pnde fixr jon, I 
owe jon too mn^ ; indeed, m j dear friend, there is nothing 
that I would not aooqpi from joo, were it in joor power 
to grant what jon woold desire. It is not pride, mj dear 
GlastonbnrT ; do not *"^«»*^^ me; it is not pride thai 
prompts this explanation ; bat, bat, had I joor command of 
language I woold erplain mjself more readflj; hot the 
troth is, I, I — ^I cannot permit that joo shoold soffer fix' 
US, Glastonbarr. I cannot indeed.' 

Mr. Gkstonbaij kwked at Sir Batdxffe steadilj ; then 
rising from his seat he took the baronefs arm, and withoat 
aajing a word walked slowir towards the gates of the castle 
where he lodged, and which we hare before described. 
When he had reached the steps of the tower he with- 
drew his ana, and aajing, *■ Let me be pioneer/ inrited 
Sir BaxdilTe to follow him. Thej aocordinglj entered 
his chamber. 

It was a small room lined with shelves of books, except 
in one spot, where was sospended a portrait of Lad j Bar- 
bara, which she had beqoeathed him in her wiH The floor 
was co i cied with so manj boxes and cases that it was not 
ray easj to steer a eozxTse when joa had entered. Glaston- 
boxj, howercr, beckimed to his oompanicm to seat him srlf 
in one of his two chairs, while he unlocked a small cabinet, 
from a drawer of which he brooght forth a paper. 
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*• My friend, I caonot speak,' said Sir Ratclifie, throwing 
himself back in the chair and covering his face with his 
right hand ; ' I know not what to say ; I know not what to 
feel.' 

Glastonbnrj advanced, and gently took his other hand. 
' Dear Sir RatcUfife,' he observed, in his usual calm, sweet 
voice, * if I have erred you will pardon me. I did believe 
that, after my long and intimate connection with your 
house ; after having for nearly forty years sympathised as 
deeply with all your fortunes as if, indeed, your noble 
blood flowed in these old veins ; after having been honoured 
on your side with a friendship which has been the consola- 
tion and charm of my existence ; indeed, too great a bless- 
ing ; I did believe, more especially when I reminded myself 
of the unrestrained manner in which I had availed myself 
of the advantages of that friendship, I did believe, actuated 
by feelings which perhaps I cannot describe, and thoughts 
to which I cannot now give utterance, that I might ven- 
ture, without offence, upon this slight service : ay, that the 
offering might be made in the spirit of most respectful 
affection, and not altogether be devoid of favour in your 
sight.' 

' Excellent, kind-hearted man ! ' said Sir Batcliffe, press- 
ing the hand of Glastonbury in his own ; * I accept your 
offering in the spirit of perfect love. Believe me, dearest 
friend, it was no feeling of false pride that for a moment 
influenced me ; I only felt — ' 

' That in venturing upon this humble service I deprived 
myself of some portion of my means of livelihood : you are 
mistaken. When I cast my lot at Armine I sank a portion 
of my capital on my life ; so slender are my wants here, 
and so little does your dear lady permit me to desire, that, 
believe me, I have never yet expended upon myself this 
apportioned income ; and aa for the rest, it is, as you have 
seen, destined for our Ferdinand. Yet a little time and 
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bad glided along, feflecting only a cloudless sky. Bnt if 
he had been dutifnl and happy, if at this moment of severe 
examination his conscience were serene, he oonld not bat 
feel how mnch this enviable state of mind was to be 
attribated to those who had, as it were, imbued his Ufe 
with love ; whose never- varying affection had developed all 
the kindly feelings of his nature, had anticipated all his 
wants, and listened to all his wishes ; had assisted him in 
difficulty and guided him in doubt ; had invited confidence 
by kindness, and deserved it by sympathy; had robbed 
instruction of all its labour, and discipline of all its harsh- 



It was the last day ; on the morrow he was to quit Ar- 
mine. He sfarolled about among the mouldering chambers 
of the castle, and a host of thoughts and passions, like 
clouds in a stormy sky, coursed over his hitherto serene 
and fight-hearted breast. In this first great stmggle of 
his soul some symptoms of his latent nature developed 
themselves, and, amid the riAs of the mental tempest, 
occasionally he caught some glimpses of self-knowledge. 
Nature, that had endowed him with a fiery imagination 
and a reckless courage, had tempered thoee dangerous, 
and, hitherto, those undeveloped and untried gifts, with a 
heart of infinite sensibility. Ferdinand Armine was, in 
truth, a singular blending of the daring and the soft ; and 
now, as he looked around him and thoaght of Lis iCu^trious 
and &Ilen race, and especially of that extrv/riir.ary man, 
of whose splendid and ruinous career, that man^i ovn 
Creadon, the surrounding pile, seemed a fittisg emblem, he 
asked ^Ttng^lf if he had not inherited the eucr^jts with the 
came of his firrazuLdre, and if their exertion miirLt Lot vet 
revive the gl:.ries of his line. He felt within him alike tLe 
power aod the wiH ; and while he indulged in magnificent 
of fiuBe and glcry and heroic action, of which 
r, *r-^W^, Lia approaching departure was to be the 



a jest in crefr aentcDOft* azid iinngd colIt nwwr wWe: 
there ww stfenceu Fodizandi of course* vMic^i himMlf K^ 
tlie mpparent fpirit of the partr ; mwL ImmI h $umYvg«r Km^tt 
preKnt» be eooML onlr bmTe sn|!ipowd tku tber w«r^ o^3^ 
brmtmg mne mzmirersuT of domestic joT« It »<>iiMKi 
nther a birtli-dmT feast tliaii the last social mecuixifr «^ 
those who had lired together so kmg^ and loTed each other 
80 dearij. 

Bat as the erening drew on their hearts began to |STV>w 
heaTj, and ereij one was glad that the earij depart nn^ 
of the traTeDera on the morrow was an esccnse (or 9pe<KH)y 
retiring. 

^ No adieus to-night ! * said Ladj Armine with a gay i^ir« 
as she scarcely returned the habitual embrace of hor «»im\« 
* We shall be all up to-morrow.* 

So wishing his last good night with a chargtnl boart and 
fidtering tongue, Ferdinand Armino took up bis candle and 
retired to his chamber. He could not rofrain from excrcin* 
ing an unusual scrutiny when be bad entoriHl Uic room. 
He held up the light to the old accustomoil wiUIa, aiui 
threw a parting glance of affection at the curtains. Tbon« 
was the glass Tase which his mother had neviT onntt^ni 
each day to fill with &esh flowers, and the count4^r|>ano 
that was her own handiwork. He kissed it ; and, flinging 
off his clothes, was glad when ho was surroundtni with 
darkness and buried in his bod. 

There was a gentle tap at his door. Ho started. 

* Are you in bed, my Ferdinand ?* inquired bin ni()thor*ii 
voice. 

Ere ho could reply he heard the door open, and obHorviKl 
a tall white figure approaching him. 

Lady Armino, without speaking, knolt down by his bod. 
side and took him in her arms. Sho buried hor fiu^o in his 
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leATe his kome ; but joa — to-znorrow ; no^ not to-ioorroir. 
Can it be to-morrow ? ' 

* MotEer, let me get up «nd csll m j fiither, and teH him 
I wiQnot go.' 

* Good God ! wiuit words mre these ? Xot go! Tis all 
joor Ikope to go; aU onrs^ dear child. What wonld joor 
&lber Hjwere he to hear me speak thus? Oh! that I 
had not entered ! What a frol I am ! ' 

* Bearesty dearest mother, betiere me we shall soon meet.* 

* Siall we soon meet ? God ! how jo jons wiQ be the daj/ 

* And I — ^I wiQ write to joa \fj ererj ship/ 
*Okl nerer fiul, Ferdinand, nerer &iL* 

* And send joa a gazeOe, and joa shall call it bj mj 



'Daiiingdiild!' 

* Yoa know I hare often stajed a month at grandpapa's, 
and onoe six weeksL Wh j ! eight times six weeks, azid I 
shall be home again.' 

'Home! home again ! eight times six weeks; a jear, 
Bearlj a jear! It seems etemitj. Winter, and spring. 
and sommer, and winter again, all to pass awaj. And for 
seTcnteen jcars he has scaroel j been out of m j sight. Oh ! 
m j idol, m J belored, mj darting Ferdinand, I cannot be- 
liere it ; I cannot beUere that we are to part.* 

* Mother, dearest mocher, think of mj £uher ; think how 
modi his hopes are placed on me ; think, dearest mother, 
howmnch I hare to do. All now depends on me, joa know. 
I mnst restore oar hoase.* 

* O I Ferdinand, I dare not e xpi e es the thooghts that rise 
upon me ; jet I wonld saj that, had I bat mj child, I conid 
lire in peace ; how, or where, I care not.* 

* Dearest mother, joa anman me.* 

* It is Terj wicked. I am a fooL I never, no ! nerer shall 
I pardon mjself for this night, Ferdinand.' 

* Sweet mother, I beseech Toa calm roarself. Believe me 

ft 
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Buperatitaons about that sword, and while yoa hare it I am 
Bare jou will succeed. I have ever thought that had he 
taken it with him to France all would have gone right with 
him. God bless, God Almighty bless you, child. Be of 
good heart. I will write you everything that takes place, 
and, as you say, we shall soon meet. Indeed, after to-night,* 
she added in a more mournful tone, ' we have nought else 
to think of but of meeting. I fear it is very late. Your 
father will be surprised at my absence.' She rose &om his 
bed and walked up and down the room several times in 
silence ; then again approaching him, she folded him in her 
arms and quitted the chamber without again speaking. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE ADTAKTAGB OF BEIKO A FAYOUUTB GRA5DS05. 

The exhausted Ferdinand found consolation in sleep. When 
he woke the dawn was just breaking. He dressed and went 
forth to look, for the last time, on his hereditary woods. 
The air was cold, but the sky was perfectly clear, and the 
beams of the rising sun soon spread over the blue heaven. 
How £resh, and glad, and sparkling was the surrounding 
scene ! With what enjoyment did he inhale the sofl and 
renovating breeze ! The dew quivered on the gprass, and 
the carol of the wakening birds, roused from their slumbers 
by the spreading warmth, resounded from the groves. From 
the green knoll on which he stood he beheld the clustering 
village of Armine, a little agricultural settlement formed of 
the peasants alone who lived on the estate. The smoke bcs 
gan to rise in blue curls from the cottage chimneys, and the 
church clock struck the hour of five. It seemed to Ferdi- 
land that those labourers were far happier than he, since 

■ 2 
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staj in it €m}j a single dar. Sir Ratrliffe and bis son called 
upon the Dnke ; bat, as thej bad anddpated, tbe fiaLmOT bad 
quitted town. Onr traTellers pot np at Hatchett^s, and the 
following night started for Exeter in the Deronport maiL 
Ferdinand anired at the westeni metropolis baring inter- 
changed with bis &lher scarcelj a bnndred sentences. At 
i^zeter, afier a night of most welcome rest, they took a 
poBJ-rbaise and proceeded by a cross-road to Grandison. 

When Lord Grandison, who as yet was perfectly nn- 
acquainted with the rerohitaons in the Annine fionfly, had 
dearly comprehended that his grandson had obtained a 
commission without either tronbling him for bis interest, or 
potting him in the disagreeable predicament of refiosmg bis 
money, there were no bounds to the eztraragant testimo- 
nials of bis aflfection, both towards his son-in-law and bis 
grandson. He seemed quite prood of such relations ; he 
patted Sir BatcHfie on bis back, asked a thousand questions 
about his daHing Constance, and bugged and slobbered 
over Ferdinand as if be were a duM of five years old. 
He informed all his guests daily (and the house was fall) 
that Lady Armine was bis &Tourite daughter, and Sir Bat- 
cHfie his &Tourite son-in-law, and Ferdinand especially bis 
finTOuiite grandchild. He insisted upon Sir Batdiffe always 
sitting at the head of bis table, and always placed Ferdinand 
on his own right band. He ssked bis butler aloud at dinner 
why he had not given a particular kind of Buz^gundy, 
because Sir BatcHfie Armine was here. 

* Darbois,' ssid the old nobleman, ' have not I told you 
that Clos de Yougeot is always to be kept for Sir Batdiffe 
Armine? It is bis &Tourite wine. Clos de Yougeot 
directly to Sir Batdiffe Armine. I do not think, my dear 
madam (turning to a fair neighbour), that I have yet had 
the pleasure of introducing you to my son-in-law, my 
favourite son-in-law. Sir Batdiffe Armine. He married my 
daughter Constance, my fayourite daughter Constance. 
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tliink of that ! It is the most xmexpected thing that erer 
happened to me. To see jcn so weC and so nnexpectedlj pro- 
vided for, mj dear child, has taken a Yerj great load off mj 
mind ; it has indeed. Yon have no idea of a parent's anxietj 
in these matters, especxallj of a grandfather. Yon will some 
daj, I warrant joo,' continued the noble grandfather, with 
an expression between a giggle and a leer ; ' bat do not be 
wild, mj dear Ferdinand, do not be too wild at least. Young 
Uood must hare its wa j ; bat be cantioas ; now, do ; be 
cantions, m j dear child. Do not get into anj scrapes ; at 
least, do not get into an j serioos scrapes ; and whaterer 
happens to jofi,* and here his lordship assnmed eren a 
solemn tone, 'reoiember joa hare firiends; remember, mjr 
dear bqj, joa hare a grandfather, and that joa, mj dear 
Ferdinand, are his faTOurite grandson.' 

This passing risit to Grandison rather rallied the spirits 
of our trarellers. When thej arrired at Falmoath, the/ 
found, howerer, that the packet, which waited for g O T cr a - 
ment despatches, was not jet to saiL Sir Batcliffe scarcelj 
knew whether he ought to griere or to rejoice at the re- 
priere ; bat he determined to be ga j. So Ferdinand and 
himself pawrd their mornings in risiting the mines, Pen- 
dennis Gistle, and the other lions of the neighbourhood ; 
and returned in the erening to their cheerful hotel, with 
good mppe^ttes for their agreeable banquet, the mutton of 
Dtotmoor and the cream of Deroo. 

At length, howerer^ the hour of separmtfon approached ; 
a nwiMMgi awaited them at the inn, on their return from 
one of their rambles, that Ferdinand must be on board at 
an earij hour on the morrow. Thai erening the cooren^ 
tion bet we en Sir Batclife azsd his ion was of a grarer 
nature than ther usuaSj indulged in. He spoke to him in 
oonfidenoe of his afl^rrs. Dark hints, indeed, had ht&jre 
readied Ferdinand; nor, ahhoogh his parents had erer 
^arcd his feeHiiii:!, eooU his intelbgest mind hare akogetber 
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refrained from gnessisg much that had never been fonnall j 
communicated. Yet the truth was worse even than he had 
anticipated. Ferdinand, however, was young and sanguine. 
He encouraged his father with his hopes, and supported 
him by his sympathy. He expressed to Sir Ratcliffe His 
confidence that the generosity of his grandfather would 
prevent him at present from becoming a burden to his own 
parent, and he inwardly resolved that no possible circum- 
stance should ever induce him to abuse the benevolence of 
Sir Ratcliffe. 

The moment of separation arrived. Sir Batcliffe pressed 
to his bosom his only, his loving, and his beloved child. 
He poured over Ferdinand the deepest, the most fervid 
blessing that a fi&ther ever granted to a son. But, with aJl 
this pious consolation, it was a moment of agony. 



END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 
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CHAPTER L 

I4KTLT BSTBOSFECTTTS, T£T TEST 5ECESSAST TO Bl PCECSX^. 

Neaxlt five years bmd elapsed between the erent wluch 
formed tbe subject of our last chapter and tbe recal to 
Englaiod of tbe regiment in which Captain Armine now 
oommanded a companj. This period of time had passed 
awaj not nnfrnitful of events in the experience of that 
family, in whose fate and feelings I have attempted to 
interest the reader. In this interval Ferdinand Armine 
had paid one short visit to his native land ; a visit which 
had certainly been accelerated, if not absolutely occasioned, 
by the untimely death of his cousin Augustus, the presump* 
tive heir of Grandison. This unforeseen event produced a 
great revolution in the prospects of the family of Armine ; 
for although the title and an entailed estate devolved 
to a distant branch, the absolute property of the old 
lord was of great amount ; and, as he had no male heir 
now living, conjectures as to its probable disposition were 
now rife among all those who could possibly become in- 
terested in it. Whatever arrangement the old lord might 
decide upon, it seemed nearly certain that the Armine 
fiunOy must be greatly benefited. Some persons even went 
so far as to express their conviction that everything would 
be left to Mr. Armine, who everybody now discovered to 
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ksppr iBHtzxtr. His k=iii &sLer, Lk dear, dnr 
and tzie &ii^fs] Gja$9cs.bcrx, cxpencDMd 9oe» d tb^ 
BUSS t7aix^»rDzig mcsafsiis of ilieEr rryarane; v)m9i tbcx 
belield, wish adzcsiag gase; iLe laero wbo Tpsxiraed to t^ma. 

npcm Ids acccsus. Tbea cazoe tbe tr^mplaiTit vis^ 
to Gisndidaa; and tbezi Fegs^rnand I ' rt.LJ u ed to Maha.. in 
the fiill oanxicikm thai he was the hesr to fibeesi thousand 



Aww»»y maznr other, there is ceoe cbamrterisQc of capstak 
in idiidi Valetta is not deficdesit : the &cilitT with which 
joan^ heiis appaimt^ presxunpQTe, or expectant^ can ob* 
tain an J aooocnmodadon ther desire. The terms; neTer 
mind the terms, who ever thinks of them? As for Fenii- 
nand Armine, ^ho, as the geiIt son of an old baronet, and 
the supposed fntcre inheritor of Armine Park, had ahrajs 
been looked npon br tradesmen with a gTacions eye, he 
found that his popnlaritr in this respect was not at al] 
<iiiniTnglw<i bj his xisit to Enghmd, and its supposed ccmse- 
qpenoes; slight expressions, ntt»^ on his retnxn in the 
confidence of conTirial companionship, were repeated, mis- 
represented, ezaggemted, and circulated in aD quarters. 
We like those whom we love to be fortunate. ErervbodT 
rejoices in the good hick of a popular character ; and soon 
it was generally understood that Ferdinand Armine had 
become next in the entail to thirty thousand a year and a 
peerage. Moreover, he was not long to wait for his inheri- 
tance. The usurers pricked up their ears, and such nume- 
rous proffers of accommodation and assistance were made to 
the fortunate Mr. Armine, that he really found it quite im- 
possible to refuse them, or to reject the loans that were 
almost forced on his acceptance. 

Ferdinand Armine had passed the Rubicon. He was in 
debt. If youth but knew the fatal misery that they are 
entailing on themselves the moment they accept a pccu* 
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fiBBOSL jJl TCTHT -fiiaiTiiriH'i nnffii Jh -zaoms :^ ^nnnaur^^ ixr 
anHim ig;. ir ma mfniir' un L jr amn^Br. jViani rmyTr "riTBn'- r 

jf Ytiihk Iff miskxi»L & ^m aiKxv ic 

lir aBxzai& JAOBL -vda. mmgy g iiKuiiifini> nfjc*: «2i£ Jcsxc^ 

^> ^» ^M. MM. 

cpBEi^ sue timn^ic mnr & nnft'ni Mmi ^^azsft IDxnna i&nzc 



gtsiujt of lii^ QiBSL flf l^fTL I j'miinmuL,. J^iE%uuKSBhr« m^um 

Uk]^ QJBizanr -vdiaK li» ^amcmc i^m. sfxr 
wJl, lir mc SOB loE g^micUkfu BrV taar! JLlxr m Twa xnnxK 
^■r cf as&n^ Ib^hqbe iir xob taas^swr^ sue Titfir* lixtsibKna^ 
and ^Kor cMtrgL, sei£ al lus ikvuiisii^ friwnns. Lnrc Gtsb- 

1^ azihr TTTnBTnrnr nhiic of los^ fmr^ m*}ir hkd 
died fl ail* in Mb. snd iiie asser cf liir }k&c}t ckiKttSi«i 



Wfaai fEiff tE> ht daDrnrnr r Hip 2ZK>**lkBr> flKzxrrnxzie mis^ 
Har lAdj ArmTTiP bro^ iz> Imn tlie &ttkl izxte]Iipeiine.BlrDadT 
wjiift d to anxiapKtie the onhr rezziB^T for this " uniiisx ^vnH^ 
It was m ramedj dfiHcatnlr intiznaSied, bm ihr istemtiaB ioU 
apOD a fiiir and readr ear. Tw! ht mom many ; br muia 
nanr hk cxmszi; be mast ZDarrr Katbenne GrandiMiii. 
FerdzDand looked aFOGsd bizn ax bis marnifioemt iykom; 
tbedama^ bangxngc of Tinxk, tbe taD mizrorf: from Idarv 
aoOIbi^ tbeizdaid taUtt, Ibe marble stalnos, and tbe abilMU!«r 
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iralka. Then his oonTersation was so different from ererr* 
thing to which she hsd ever listened. He had seen so 
many things and so man j persons ; eTerything that was 
strange, and eTerjbodj that was £Mnons. His opinions 
were so original, his illastrations so apt and liv^j, his 
iip^^ni/>a 80 inoxhaostible and sparkling! Poor inex- 
perienced, innocent Katherine! Her ooosin in fonr-and- 
twenty honrs found it qoite impossible to fall in love with 
her ; and so he determined to make her fall in love with 
him. He quite sncceeded. She adored him. She did not 
believe that there was anyone in the world so handsome, 
so good, and so clever. No one, indeed, who knew Fer- 
dinand Armine conld deny that he was a rare being ; but, 
bad there been any acute and unprejudiced observers who 
had known him in his younger and happier hours, they 
would perhaps have remarked some difference in his cha- 
racter and conduct, and not a &vourable one. He wa? 
indeed more brilliant, but not quite so interesting as in old 
days ; £blt more dazzling, but not quite so apt to charm. 
No one could deny his lively talents and his perfect breed- 
ing, but there was a restlessness about him, an excited and 
exaggerated style, which might have made some suspect 
that his demeanour was an effort, and that under a super- 
ficial glitter, by which so many are deceived, there was no 
little deficiency of the genuine and sincere. Katherine 
Orandison, however, was not one of those profound ob- 
servers. She was easily captivated. Ferdinand, who really 
did not feel sufficient emotion to venture upon a scene, 
made his proposals to her when they were riding in a green 
lane : the sun just setting, and the evening star glittering 
through a vista. The lady blashed, and wept, and sobbed, 
and hid her fair and streaming face ; but the result was as 
satisfactory as our hero could desire. The young equestrians 
kept their friends in the crescent at least two hours for 

dinner, and then had no appetite for the repast when they 
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Glastonbuiy mrpeared beneath : ani hi? app«irar.oe dis^l- 
jttfcied this gaiherirg gloora. ' Lei ns breakfast u\^*:hor/ 
proposed Fez^iicand. ' I have breakfasted iheso :wo r.onr^' 
replied ihe bezxnii of the rate. ' I hc»pe tliiit oi: the f.rst 
night of TOUT return to Anniue toti have prv^ed au>v:oiv^*.is 
dreams.* 

•My bed az:d I are old compani.^ns/ said For^iix^aTul, 
•and "we asrngcd Terr welL I tell von irl^at, nir doar 
Glastonbnrr, we will hare a stroll totretbor this mc^niii^c 
and talk over onr plans of last night. Go into the library 

and look oyer mv sketch-books : tou will find thorn on ir.v 

• • • 

pistol-case, and I will be with yon anon.' 

In dne time the friends commenced their ramble. Fer- 
dinand soon became excited bv Glastonburv*s various sue- 
gestions for the completion of the castle ; and as for tho 
old man himself, between his architectural creation and the 
restoration of the family, to which he had boon so Iohl: 
devoted, be was in a rapture of enthusiasm, which atTonloil 
an amnsing contrast to his usual meek and sulxiuod di^ 
meanonr. 

• Your grandfather was a great man,* said Glastonbury, 
who in old days seldom ventured to mention the name of 
the famous Sir Ferdinand : * there is no doubt he was a 
VC17 g^reat man. He had great ideas. How ho would 
glory in otir present prospects ! *Tis strange what a strong 
confidence I have ever had in the destiny of your house. I 
felt ffore that Providence would not desert us. There is no 
donbt we must have a portcullis.' 

• Decidedly, a portcullis,' said Ferdinand ; * you hhall 
make all the drawings yourself^ my dear Glnstonbuiy, and 
supervise everytlung. Wo will not have a single ana- 
chronism. It shall be perfect.' 

• Perfect^' echoed Glastonbury ; * really perfect ! It shall 
bo a perfect Gothic castle. I have such treasures for the 
work. All tlie labours of my life have tended to this object. 






* * « 

reaeiTed for bx=a iLe cLAr&cser cf zes^'acr : iIas du:T i~. 
dfcd he Lftd mocep:«>i. and je; 

He looked aroond Lizi as if to sei^ wr^s dcv{* tr&s 
wLi-penng in his ear. He was &!v:~e. Xo one vas th^re 
(rir oear. Aroozd him rose the silent boircrs. as.d sc&rw> 
the Toice of a bird or the hum of an insect dL>:nrS\i tl.o 
deep tranqniIlitT. Bet a cloud seemed to rest oa the f^ir 
and pen&Te brow of Ferdir.acd Araxine. He thrvw hir..- 
self on the tnri^ leaning his head on one hai;d. a::d wi;h 
the other pinching the wild flowers, which he as hasrilv, 
almost as fretftdlj, flung away. 

*Conoeal it as I will,* he excLumed. *I am a victiiu; 
diflg^nise them as I may, all the considerations are worldly. 
There is, there must be, something bettor in tliis world 
than power and wealth and rank ; and sun'ly there must 
be felicity more raptnrons even than securing the happi- 
ness of a parent. Ah ! dreams in which I have so ot\ and 
■o fondly indulged, are ye, indeed, after all, but fantsistioal 
and airy visions ? Is love indeed a delusion, or am 1 
marked ont from men alone to be exempted from its do- 
liciooa bondage ? It must be a delusion. All laugh at it, 
all jest about it, all agree in stigmatising it the vanity of 
vanitiea. And does my experience contnulict this harsh 
bat common fame ? Alas ! what have I seen or known to 
give the lie to this ill report ? No one, nothing. Some 
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who adores and is adored. He is an ethereal bcinir. The 
aocndents of earth touch him not. Revolutions of empire, 
chaz2ges of creed, mntations of opinion, are to him bat the 
doads and meteors of a stormj slkV. The schemes and 
gtniggles of mankind are, in his thinking, but the anxieties 
of pigmies and the fantastical aohierements of apes. No- 
thing can subdue him. He laughs alike at loss of fortune, 
loss of friends, loss of character. The deeds and thoughts 
of men are to him equally indififercnt. He does not mingle 
in their paths of callous bustle, or hold himself responsible 
to the airy impostures before which they bow down. He 
is a mariner, who, in the sea of life, keeps his gaze fixedly 
on a single star; and if that do not shine, he lets go tlie 
rodder, and glories when hia barque descends into the bot- 
tomless gnl£ 

Yes ! it was this mighty passion that now raged in the 
heart of Ferdinand Armine, as, pale and trembling, he with- 
draw a few paces from the overwhelming spectacle, and 
leant against a tree in a chaos of emotion. What had he 
aeen P What ravishing vision had risen upon his siglit P 
What did he feel ? What wild, what delicious, what mad- 
dening impulse now pervaded his frame ? A storm secmi'd 
raging in his soul, a mighty wind di>p>elling in its course 
the sullen clouds and vapours of Irmg years. Silent he was 
indeed, for he was speechless ; though the big drop that 
quivered on hia brow and the shght foam that played upon 
hia lip proved the difficult triimiph of passion over expres- 
■ion. But^ as the wind clears the heaven, passion evon- 
tuallj tranquillises the soul. The tumult of his miiui 
gndnallj subsided; the flitting memories, the scudding 
thoughts, that for a moment had coursed about in such 
wild order, vanished and melted a^vay, and a feeling of 
bright serenity succeeded, a sense of beauty and of joy, and 
of hovering and droumambient happiness. 

He advanced, ho gazed again ; tiie lady was still there. 
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iluoDfA aH ihe moss s&rikii^ poi£.i« cf tLe p:aa::i=.c«« 

* And here is AK=is« C*siZe,^ Le sftii : ' :i is litu be:;er 

like to Ke.* 

'Oh : br mil racacs,* txcJLr-.fd zle 



• "R*** we are src-f::r,g Tc:ir srcr:,' sniTiTcsted the centle- 



* I can almmTs kill pactriiges." K-pIied Ferv'r.a::d, laving 
down bis gnn; *hzi I casjikoi alwavis fzid agreeable ccm- 



So aajing, lie opened the mas^r portal of ihe caf ile and 
thej entered the kaH. It was a iortr chamber, o: dimen- 
sions large enough to feast a thousand vassals, wiih a dais 
and a nch Gothic screen, and a gallery for the mnsi^^ians. 
The walls were hong wiui arms and armour admirably 
arranged; bat the parti-coloured marble noor was so 
oorered with piled-np cases of fumirure that the general 
effect of the scene was not onlv ereatlv marreti. but i: was 
ercn difficult in some parts to trace a ya:h. 

'Here,' said Fex^dinand, jumping iip*?n a hu^ ct^se and 
ntnning to the wall, 'here is the s:and:ird of Ralph D'Ermyr.. 
who came over with the Conqueror, r^r.! founded the tami'.y 
in "Rugli^w^ Here is the sword of William D'Armyn, who 
signed Magna Charta. Here is the complete coat armour 
of the second Ralph, who died before Ascalon. This case 
5^ffP*miw a diamond-hilted sword, given by the empress to 
the great Sir Ferdinand for defeating the Turks ; and here 
is a Hamelnke sabre, given to the same Sir Ferdinand bv 
the Snltan for defeating the Empress. 

* Oh ! I have heard so much of that great Sir Ferdinand,* 
said the lady. * He must have been the most interesting 
character.' 

* He w<is a marrelloas being,* answered her guide, with 
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*^ I beliere/ said Feniiiiacd, * tba: I shou!d cot liartd 
much tronble in proTiz:^ mv pedigree. I akm genom!!? 
ooondened an nglr likeness of my gnnd&ther.' 

The genUeman smiled, and then said. * I L&nilv kr.c^ 

wbether lean strle mrself rour neisrbbonr. for I li^^e cearlv 

• • • «» . 

ten miks distant. It would, howerer, a:ford sue sincere 
gimtificadon to see tou at Dscie Bower. I cazmot welcome 
yon in a castle. Mr name is Temple,* be continned, offer- 
ing his card to Ferdinand. * I need not now ir.t7»ince tou 
to my danghter. I was not nnaware tbat Sir HatclifTd 
Armine had a son, hnt I had nnderstooi he was abrv^ad.* 

' I hare retomed to England within these two months,* 
replied Ferdinand, ' and to Armine within the.se two day:*. 
I deem it fortunate that my remm has afforded me an 
opportonity of welcoming yon and Miss Temple. Bat you 
most not talk of onr castle, for that you know is our folly. 
Praj come now and risit our older and humbler dwellicc, 
and take some refineshment after your long ride.' 

This offer was declined, but with great courtesy. They 
qoitted the castle, and Mr. Temple was about to direot his 
steps towards the lodge, where he had left his own and his 
danghter^s horses ; but Ferdinand persuaded them to return 
tfarOQgk the park, which he proved to them very satis^- 
totilj most be the nearest way. He even asked permis- 
sion to accompany them ; and whOe his groom was saddling 
his horse he led them to the old Place and the flower- 



' Tou must be Tery &tigued. Miss Temple. I wish that 
I could persuade you to enter and rest yourself.* 

* Indeed, no : I love flowers too much to leave them.* 

* Here is one that has the recommendation of novelty as 
well as beauty,* said Ferdinand, plucking a strange rose, 
and presenting it to her. * I sent it to my mother frum. 
Barbary.' 

*" You live amidst beauty.' 
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V. * 



CHAPTER VI. 

ICH CAFTA3 iZMI^rs FITS KIS FliiT TTSn TO DrCIl 



Tks' a is tLe meming. Is u possfciler Shall be iciJii 
behold her r That lam of sorpassisg beastr : uia; bri^r:« 
that daiiliTig ooantenance ; acain ar« chej to bless his 
entranoed risioa ? Shall he speak to her a^n r That 
mnacal and thrflKng roice, shall it again so;ici and eclio 
in his enraptured ear r 

Ferdinand had reached Arznine so manv davs l^fon? his 
calcnlated airiTal, that he did not expect his faniilj and 
the Gruidisons to arriTe for at least a week. What a 
respite did ha not now feel this delar ! ii erer he ov>ald 
Tentnre to think of the subject at all. He drove it indeed 
from his thoughts ; the fasoinating present complocely 
angrossed his existence. He waited until the post arrived : 
it brought no letters, letters now so dreaded ! He jnmped 
upon his horse and galloped towards Ducie. 

Mr. Temple was the voonger son of a vonnger branch of 
a noble fSunilv. Inheriting no patrimonv, he had been 
educated for the diplomatic service, and the influence of 
his ^mily had early obtained him distinguished apfioint- 
meats. He was envoy to a German court when a chanire 
of ministiy occasioned his recal, and he retired, after a 
long career of able and assiduous service, comfortoil by a 
pension and glorified by a privy.4X)uncUIorsliip. He wiui 
an acute and accomplished man, practised in the world, 
with great self-control, yet devoted to his daughter, tlie 
only offspring of a wife whom he had lost early and loved 
much. Deprived at a tender age of that parent of whom 
she would have become peculiarly the charge, Henrietta 
Temple found in the devotion of her father all that conso- 
lation of which her forlorn state was susceptible. She was 
not delivered over to the custody of a govemoss, or to the 
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* How beantifal ! ' exclaimed Feniinand. 

* 'Tis ppettT,' said Mr. Temple, carving a |>a»tr, • but we 
SLro very humble people, and cannot vie with the lords of 
(jothic castles.' 

* It appears to me,' said Ferdinand. ^ that Ducie Bower is 
the most exquisite place I ever beheld.* 

•If you had seen it two years ag^> you would have 
thought differently,* said Mr. Temple ; ^ I assure you I 
dreaded becoming its tenant. Henrietta is entitled to all 
the praise, as she took upon herself the whole responsibility. 
There is not on the banks of the Brenta a moit) dingy and 
desolate villa than Ducic appeared when we first canie ; 
and as for the gardens, they were a {H^rfeot wilderness. 
She made everything. It was one v:ut, desolate, and neg- 
lected lawn, used as a sheep-walk when we arrived. As 
for the ceilings, I was almost iempteil to whitewash thcui, 
and yet you see they have cleaned wonderfully ; and, after 
all, it only required a little taste and lalxmr. I have not 
laid oat much money here. I built the conservatory, to be 
sure. Henrietta could not live without a conservator v.' 

•Miss Templo is quite right/ pronounced Ferdinand. 
• It is impossible to live without a conservatory.' 

At this moment the heroine of their conversation entered 
the room, and Ferdinand turned pale. She extended to 
bim her hand with a graceful smile ; as he touched it, he 
trembled from head to foot. 

•You were not fatigued, I hope, by your ride, Miss 
Temple ? ' at length he contrived to say. 

•Not in the least! I am an ex|K>ricnced horsewoman. 
F^pa and I take very long rides together.' 

As for eating, with Henrietta Temple in the room, Fenli- 
nand found that quite impossible. The moment she »[>• 
peared his appetite vanished. Anxious to K|K>ak, yet 
deprived of his accustomed fluency, ho began to praise 
Dncie. 
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*I think it mnst be some enclianted prince/ said Ferdi- 
nand. 

' If I thonght so, how I should long for a wand to eman> 
eipate him ! ' said Miss Temple. 

* I woald break your wand, if yon had one,* said Ferdi- 
nand. 

' Why P ' said Miss Temple. 

' Oh ! I don't know,' said Ferdinand ; ' I suppose be- 
oanae I believe you are sufficiently enchanting without 
ona' 

* I am bonnd to consider that most excellent logic,' said 
Miss Temple. 

* Do you admire my fountain and my birds ? ' she con- 
tinned, after a short pause. ' After Armine, Ducie appears 
a little tawdry toy.' 

* Dude is Paradise,' said Ferdinand. ' I should like to 
pass my life in this conservatory.' 

* As an enchanted prince, I suppose ? ' said Miss Temple. 

* Exactly,' said Captain Armine ; ' I would willingly this 
instant become a flower, if I were sure that Miss Temple 
would cherish my existence.* 

* Cut off your tendrils and drown yon with a watering- 
pot,' said Miss Temple ; ' you really are very Sicilian in 
yonr conversation. Captain Armine.' 

' Come,' said Mr. Temple, who now joined them, ' if you 
really should like to take a stroll round the grounds, I will 
order the keeper to meet us at the cottage.' 

* A very good proposition,' said IMiss Temple. 

' But you must get a bonnet, Uenrietta ; I must forbid 
yonr going out uncovered.' 

* No, papa, this will do,' said Miss Temple, taking a hand- 
kerchief, twisting it round her head, and tying it under her 
chin. 

* Yon look like an old woman, Henrietta,' said her father, 

uniling. 

h2 
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Henrietta Temple, he poared forth to her in safety all the 
passion which raged in his sonl. The squire^s lady looked 
confused; Henrietta herself grew pale; the politicians 
ceased eren to whisper, and advanced from their comer to 
the instrument ; and when the duet was terminated, Mr. 
Temple offered his sincere congratulations to his guest. 
Henrietta also turned with some words of commendation 
to Ferdinand ; hut the words were faint and confused, and 
finally requesting Captain Armine to favour them by sing- 
ing alone, she rose and vacated her scat. 

Ferdinand took up the guitar, and accompanied himself 
to a Neapolitan air. It was gay and festive, a Ritomella 
which might summon your mistress to dance in the moon- 
light. And then, amid many congratulations, ho offered 
the guitar to Miss Temple. 

* No one will listen to a simple melody afler anything so 
brilliant,' said Miss Temple, as she touched a string, and, 
after a slight prelude, sang these words : — 

THE DESERTED. 

L 

Yes, weeping is madness, 

Awaj with this tear, 
Let no sign of sadness 
Betray the wild anguish I fear. 
When we meet him to-night, 

Be mute then mj heart ! 
And mj smile be as bright. 
As if we were nerer to part. 

II. 
Girl ! gire me the minor 

That said I was fair ; 
Alas ! fatal error, 
This picture rereals my despair. 
Smiles no longer can pass 

O'er this faded brow. 
And I shirer this glass, 
Like his love and his fragile row ! 

* The mnsici* said Ferdinand, full of enthusiasm, ' is- 
k*B,' replied her father. 
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it was Tarkey wherein he then beheld her, or any other 
strange land, where he could have placed her on his 
coarser, and galloped awaj in pnrsnit of a fortune wild as 
Lis BOol. 

Though the year was in decay, snmmor had lent this 
night to autumn, it was so soft and sweet. The moou- 
beam fell brightly upon Dacie Bower, and the illumined 
saloon contrasted cficctively with the natural splendour of 
the exterior scene. Mr. Temple reminded Henrietta of a 
brilliant fete which had been given at a Saxon palace, 
and which some circnmstances of similaritv recalled to his 
recollection. Ferdinand could not speak, but found himself 
unconsciously pressing Henrietta Temple's arm to his 
heart. The Saxon palace brought back to Miss Temple a 
wild melody which had been snug in the gardens on that 
night. She asked her father if he recollected it, and 
hammed the air as she made the enquiry. Her gentle 
murmar soon expanded into song. It was one of those 
wild and natural lyrics that spring up in mountainous 
coontriea, and which seem to mimic the prolonged echoes 
that in such regions greet the ear of the pastor and the 
hantaman. 

Oh ! why did this night ever have an end ! 



CHAPTER XI. 

A VORNINO WALE. 

It was solitude that brought despair to Ferdinand Armino. 
The moment he was alone his real situation thrust itself 
npon him; the moment ho had quitted the presence of 
Henrietta Temple he was as a man under the inflaenee of 
mnsic when the orchestra suddenly stops. The source of 
all bis inspiration failed him ; this last night at Ducic was 
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that even filial love, and God knows iniDe was powerful 
enongli, is, ailer all, but a pallid moonlight beam, compared 

with • 

•See! my father kisses his hand to ns from the vnndovr. 
Let OB ran and meet him.' 



CHAPTER XII. 

CONTAIXTKG AX OMINOUS INCIDENT. 



The last adiens are bidden : Ferdinand is on his road to 
Armine, flying from the woman whom he adores, to meet 
the woman to whom he is betrothed. He reined in his 
honse as he entered the park. As he slowly approached 
his home, he could not avoid feeling, that after so lone: an 
absence, he had not treated Glastonbury with the kindness 
and consideration he merited. While he was torturing his 
inyention for an excuse for his conduct he observed his old 
tutor in the distance ; and riding up and dismounting, he 
joined that faithful friend. Whether it be that love and 
falsehood are, under any circumstances, inseparable, Ferdi- 
nand Armine, whose frankness was proverbial, found him- 
self involved in a long and confused narrative of a visit to 
a fHend, whom he had unexpectedly met, whom ho had 

■ 

I known abroad, and to whom he was under the greatest 
obligations. He even affected to regret this temporary 
estrangement from Armine after so long a separation, and 
to rejoice at his escape. No names were mentioned, ami 
the nnsnspicious Glastonbury, delighted apain to be his 
companion, inconvenienced him with no cross- exam inntiou. 
But this was only the commencement of the system of 
degrading deception which awaited him. 

Willingly would Ferdinand have devoted all his time aTid 
feelings to his companion ; but in vain he struggled with 
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the lajst fonr-and-twontj boars, lie stretched himself at full 
length in the porch, and fell into a gentle and dreamless 
slumber. 

Honrs elapsed before he awoke, vigorous indeed, and 
wonderfully refreshed; but the sun had already greatly 
declined. To his astonishment, as he moved, there fell from 
Ilia breast a beautiful nosegay. He was charmed with this 
delicate attention from his hostess, or perhaps from her 
pretty daughter with those downcast eyes. There seemed 
a refinement about the gift, and the mode of its offering, 
which scarcely could be expected from these kind yet simple 
mstics. The flowers, too, were rare and choice ; geraniums 
such as are found only in lady's bower, a cape jessamine, 
some musky carnations, and a rose that seemed the sister 
of the one that he had borne from Dncie. They were 
delicately bound together, too, by a bright blue riband, 
fastened by a gold and turquoise pin. This wns most 
strange ; this was an adventure more suitable to a Sicilian 
palace than an English farm-house ; to the gardens of a 
princess than the clustered porch of his kind hostess. 
Ferdinand gazed at the bouquet with a glance of blended 
perplexity and pleasure ; then he entered the farm-house, 
and made enquiries of his hostess, but they were frnitless. 
The pretty daughter with the downcast eyes was there too; 
but her very admiration of the gift, so genuine and unre- 
strained, proved, if testimony indeed were necessary, tliat 
she was not his unknown benefactor : admirer, he would 
have said ; but F2rainand was in love, and modest. All 
tLp^reed no one, to their knowledge, had been there ; and so 
Ferdinand, cherishing his beautiful gift, was fain to quit his 
new fineiids in as much perplexity as ever. 
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and ever and anon to catch your voice ! Oh ! now I wish 
indeed Mr. Temple were here, and then I might be joor 
gnest.' 

' My father ! ' exclaimed Miss Temple, in a somewhat 
serions tone. ' I ought to have written to him to-day ! 
Oh ! talk not of my father, speak only of yonrself.' 

They stood in silence as they were about to emerge npon 
the lawn, and then Miss Temple said, ' Dear Ferdinand, yoa 
must go ; indeed you must. Press me not to enter. If yon 
love me, now let us part. I shall retire immediately, that 
the morning may sooner come. God bless you, my Ferdi- 
nand. May He guard over you, and keep you for ever and 
ever. You weep I Indeed you must not ; you so distress 
me. Ferdinand, be good, be kind; for my sake do not 
this. I love you ; what can I do more ? The time will 
come we will not part, but now we must. Good night, my 
Ferdinand. Nay, if you will, these lips indeed are yours. 
Promise me you will not remain here. Well then, when 
the light is out in my chamber, leave Ducie. Promise me 
this, and early to-morrow, earlier than you think, I will pay 
a visit to your cottage. Now be good, and to-morrow we 
will breakfast together. There now I ' she added in a gay 
tone, *" you see woman's wit has the advantage.' And so 
without another word she ran away. 



CHAPTER III. 

WHICH ON THE WHOLE IS FOUND VERY CONSOLING. 

The separation of lovers, even with an immediate prospect 
of union, involves a sentiment of deep melancholy. The 
reaction of our solitary emotions, after a social impulse of 
such peculiar excitement, very much disheartens and de- 
presses OS. ^lutual passion is complete sympathy. Under 



worldlv spirit, eager to adi ar. mLit triumph to a long list 
of oonqnesta, and proud ^f another evidence of his irresist- 
ible influence. What secaritv was there for her that she too 
sbonld not in turn be forgotten for another 'r that another 
eye should not shine brighter than hers, and another 
voice sound to his ear with a sweeter tone ? Oh, no ! he 
dared not distorb and snllr the bright fiow of his present 
existence ; he shrank finom the fatal word that wonld dis- 
solve the spell that enchanted then, and introduce all the 
cmlcnlating cares of a harsh world into the thoughtless Eden 
in whidi they now wandered. And, for her father, even 
if the sad engagement with Miss Gnindison did not exist, 
with what &ont could Ferdinand solicit the hand of his 
daoghter ? What prospect could he hold out of worldly 
prosperity to the anxious consideration of a parent ? Was 
he himself independent ? Was he not worse than a beggar ? 
Could be refer Mr. Temple to Sir RatclitTe ? Alas ! it would 
be an insult to both ! In the meantime, everv hour ^fr. 
Temple might return, or something reach tlie ear of Hen- 
rietta fatal to aU his aspirations. Armine with all its cares^ 
Bath with all its hopes ; his melancholy father, his fond 
and sanguine mother, the tender-hearted Katherine, the de- 
voted Glastonbury, all rose up before him, and crowded on 
his tortured imagination. In the ngony of his mind In* 
wished himself alone in the world : he sighed for some 
earthquake to swallow up Armine and all its fatal fortunes ; 
and as for those parents, so affect ionate and virtuous, and 
to whom he had hitherto been so dutiful and devoted, he 
turned finom their idea with a sensation of weariness, almost 
of dislike. 

He sat down on the trunk of a tree and buried his faci^ 
in his hands. His reverie h.ad lasted some time, when a 
gentle sound disturbed him. He looked up ; it was Hen- 
rietta. She had driven over the common in her ]K)ny- 
chair, and unattended. She was but a few steps from him ; 
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BOOK IV. 



CHAPTER L 

WHICH CONTAINS A LOYE-LETTEB. 

Let us pause. We have endeavoured to trace, in the pr^ 
ceding portion of this history, the development of that 
passion that is at once the principle and end of our exist* 
ence ; that passion compared to whose delights all the 
other gratifications of our nature— wealth, and power, and 
fame, sink into insignificance ; and which, nevertheless, by 
the inefiable beneficence of our Creator, are open to his 
creatures of all conditions, qualities, and climes. Whatever 
be the lot of man, however unfortunate, however oppressed, 
if he only love and be loved, he must strike a balance in 
favour of existence ; for love can illumine the dark roof of 
poverty, and can lighten the fetter of the slave. 

Bat, if the most miserable position of humanity be toler- 
able with its support, so also the most splendid situations 
of our life are wearisome without its inspiration. The 
golden palace requires a mistress as magnificent ; and the 
fairest garden, besides the song of birds and the breath of 
flowers, calls for the sigh of sympathy. It is at the foot of 
woman tliat we lay the laurels that without her smile would 
never have been gained : it is her image that strings the 
lyre of the poet, that animates our voice in the blaze of 
eloquent faction, and guides our brain in the august toils 
of stately councils. 

But this passion, so charming in its nature, so equal in 
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ihmt it ws£ tt its eaniz^ jtimriKitf,. rnjT liLo^ i:^£r r>xihif« 
mil joa oooli hjpt -tnA. lauB ihtt iixiBiM :c zli^ iuni 3uri.4 
make up for t£^ '^>~'^>*« of ije £kzzi£. Hf v^ ztvkiIx 



Adieu! AL gooi azirftu* rusri -r^^er j:a- I »ill wrl» 
ererj dbj to lite prwa^^irfTiie, ^^-■* Tiiu of z:^^ Ticn 
Your ovn diuifEi Hxnzr: 



H^mr^itiR 2: F'trc. t ^am£. 



jour letters! Tlii ctci!nr"-g bpci^i me rao; li^ coe 
from Tiondffli, acid ibt ierw Ittjiw tcjq vT^yie cje &s tibe : 
• top ped on the Tcmd. I>o ti^z kzjiv. jrc^ wD tlizJ: 
TCfj nngrmtefiil, bet iLose ^eas- iev iirjfs.. I beiSrTY I inss< 
cxmfeflB, I prefer them cren Vj jgpct bsA-^ii&l ^:^c^ jener. 
It wss so kind, so texider, «> swenZ'T oiT-giorrsse, so like 
mj Ferdinand, to scmtcL tLe lev ttstt zr:€& ih^z fL>:^ ksre 
been giren to rest mod ibod to vriie to Lis Hriiriccsm. I 
lore joa for it m thopsand tiiDes iii£';e tLsn erer ! I bope 
yoo are remllj well : I bope roa tell me traib. Tbis i> & 
great fiktigne, eren for rem. It is worse thaTa our miiles 
that we ODoe talked oL Does be reeolject r Ob ! wb*: 
joyous spirits mj FerdiTamd w&s in that bappj cat ! 1 
lore bim when be laagbs. and jet I tbiiik be won mj bear: 
with those pensive ejes of bis ! 

Pspa is most kind, a^d sufpccts nothing. Testerdar 1 
mentioned jou first. I took np joor guitar, and said to 
whom it belonged. I tbougbt it more natural not to be 
silent about jou. Besides, dearest, papa really likes you, 
and I am sure will lore jou Terr much wben bo knows alU 
and it is such a pleasure to me to bear jou praised and 
apoken of with kindnesi bj tbose I love. I bave, of oourae. 
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■o much too generous ! Exactly like my Ferdinand ; but, 
really, this was nimecessary. Pardon me, love, bnt I am 
learning pradence. 

Do yon know, I went into your room P T contrived to 
anoend aJone ; the good woman followed me, but I was 
there alone a moment, and, and, and, what do you think 
I did ? I pressed my lips to your pillow. I could not help 
it ; when I thought that his dear head had rested there so 
often and so lately, I could not refrain from pressing my 
lips to that favoured resting-place, and I am afraid I shed 
a tear besides. 

When mine own love receives this he will be at Bath. 
How I pray that you may find all your family well and 
happy ! I hope they will love mo. I already love them, 
and dear, dear Armine. I shall never have courage to go 
there again until your return. It is night, and I am writing 
tliia in my own room. Perhaps the hour may have its 
infloenoe, but I feel depressed. Oh, that I were at your 
side ! This house is so desolate without you. Evor}ihing 
rsminds me of the past. My Ferdinand, how can I express 
to you what I feel — ^the affection, the love, the rapture, the 
passionate joy, with which your image inspires me P I 
wiU not be miserable, I will be grateful to Heaven that T 
am loved by one so rare and gifted. Your portrait is 
before me ; I call it yours ; it is so like ! *Tis a groat con- 
solation. My heart is with you. Think of me as I think 
of you. Awake or asleep my thoughts are alike yours, and 
now I am going to pray for you. 

Thine own Hkxrtetta. 



Letteb IX. 

Mt bbst beloved ! The week is long past^ but you my 
nothing uf returning. Oh ! my Fordiuand, your Henrietta is 
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prosperity of that &mi]j to whom he had dedicated his 
faithinl life, the noise of ascending footsteps was heard in 
the sndden stiUness, and immediately a loud knocking at 
the door of his outer chamber. 

Surprised at this unaccustomed interruption, Glaston- 
bury rose, and enquired the object of his yet unseen visitor ; 
but, on hearing a well-known voice, the door >vas instantly 
unbarred, and Ferdinand Armine, pale as a ghost and 
deluged to the skin, appeared before him. Glastonbury 
nahered his guest into his cell, replenished the fire, retrimmed 
the lamp, and placed Ferdinand in his own easy seat. 

* You are wet ; I fear thoroughly ? ' 

* It matters not,' said Captain Armine, in a hollow voice. 
' From Bath ? ' enquired Glastonbury. 

But his companion did not reply. At length he said, in 
a voice of utter wretchedness, ' Glastonbury, you see before 
you the most miserable of human beings.' 

The good father started. 

* Yes ! ' continued Ferdinand ; ' this is the end of all 
your care, all your affection, all your hopes, all your sacri- 
fices. It is over ; our house is fated ; my life draws to an 
end.' 

' Speak, my Ferdinand,' said Glastonbury, for his pupil 
seemed to have relapsed into moody silence, 'speak to 
your friend and father. Disburden your mind of the 
weight that presses on it. Life is never without hope, 
And, while this remains,' pointing to the crucifix, ' never 
without consoUtion.' 

' I cannot speak ; I know not what to say. My brain 
sinks under the effort. It is a wild, a complicated tale ; 
it relates to feelings with which you cannot sympathise, 
thoughts that you cannot share. O Glastonbury! there 
IB no hope ; there is no solace.' 

' Qdm yourself^ my Ferdinand ; not merely as your 
friend, but as a priest of our holy church, I call upon you 
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* I am calm ; I will be calm ; I will act entirely as you 
wish ; only I beseech you see her.' 

' On that head let ns at present say no more,* replied 
Glastonbory, who feared that excitement might lead to 
relapse ; yet anxious to soothe him, he added, ' Tmst in 
TDj humble services ever, and in the bounty of a merciful 
Providence.' 

' I have had frightful dreams,' said Ferdinand. ' I 
thought I was in a farm-house ; everything was so clear, 
80 vivid. Night after night she seemed to me sitting on 
this bed. I touched her ; her hand was in mine ; it was 
■o burning hot ! Once, oh ! once, once I thought she had 
forgiven me ! * 

' Hush I hush ! hush ! ' 

' No more : we will speak of her no more. When comes 
my mother ? ' 

' You may see her to-morrow, or the day afler.' 

* Ah I Glastonbury, she is here.' 
« She is.* 

' Is she alone ? ' 

' Your father is with her.' 

* My mother and my father. It is well.' Then, afler a 
minute's pause, he added with some earnestness, * Do not 
deceive me, Glastonbury ; see what deceit has brought me 
to. Are you sure that they are quite alone.' 

* There are none here but your dearest friends; none 
whose presence should give you the slightest care.' 

* There is one,' said Ferdinand. 

* Dear Ferdinand, let me now leave you, or sit by your 
side in silence. To-morrow you will see your mother.' 

* To-morrow ! Ah ! to-morrow. Once to me to-morrow 
was brighter even than to-day.' He turned his back and 
spoke no more. Glastonbury glided out of the room. 
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BOOK V. 



CHAPTER I. 

OONTACONO THE APPEARANCE ON OUR STAGE OF A NEW AND 

IMPOETANT CHARACTER. 

The Marquis of Montfort was the grandson of that noblo- 
man who had been Glastonbary's earliest patron. The old 
doke had been dead some years ; his son had succeeded to his 
title, and Digbj, that youth whom the reader may recollect 
was about the same age as Ferdinand Armine, and was his 
companion during the happy week in London which pro- 
ceded his first military visit to the Mediterranean, now bore 
the second title of the family. 

The young marquis was an excellent specimen of a class 
inferior in talents, intelligence, and accomplishments, in 
public spirit and in private virtues, to none in the world, 
the English nobility. His complete education had been 
carefully conducted ; and although his religious creed, for 
it will be remembered he was a Catholic, had deprived him 
of the advantage of matriculating at an English university, 
the zeal of an able and learned tutor, and the resources of 
a German Alma Mater, had afforded every opportunity for 
the development of his considerable talents. Nature had 
lavished upon him other gifts besides his distinguished in- 
telligence and his amiable temper : his personal beauty was 
remarkable, and his natural grace was not less evident tliau 
his many acquired accomplishments. 
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* Lord Montfort is acting under a delnsion,* replied Miss 
Temple. ' If he knew all that had occurred he woald shrink 
from blending his life with mine.' 

'Lord Montfort knows everything/ said the father, * that 
IB, everything he shoald know.* 

' Indeed ! ' said Miss Temple. ' I wonder he does not 
look npon me with contempt ; at the least, with pity.' 

* He loves yon, Henrietta,' said her father. 

* Ah ! love, love, love ! name not love to me. No, Lord 
Montfort cannot love me. It is not love that he feels.' 

*■ Yoa have gained his heart, and he offers yoa his hand. 
Are not these proofs of love ? ' 

' Grenerons, good yonng man ! ' exclaimed Henrietta ; 
' I respect, I admire him ; I might have loved him. But it 
is too late.' 

* My beloved daughter, oh ! do not say !?o ! For my sake, 
do not say so,* exclaimed Mr. Temple. * I have no wish, I 
have had no wish, my child, but for your happiness. Loan 
npon yonr father, listen to him, be guided by his advice. 
Tx>rd Montfort possesses every quality which can contribute 
to the happiness of woman. A roan so rarely gifted I never 
met. There is not a woman in the world, however exalted 
her rank, however admirable her beauty, however gifted 
her being, who might not feel happy and honoured in the 
homage of such a man. Believe me, my dearest daughter, 
that this is an union which must lead to happiness. Indeed, 
were it to occur, I could die content. I should have no 
more cares, no more hopes. All would then have happened 
that the most sanguine parent, even with Rich a child as 
yon, could wish or ima trine. We should be so happy ! For 
his sake, for my sake, for all our sakes, dearth Henrietta, 
grant his wish. Believe me, lielieve me, he is indeed worthy 
of you.' 

' I am not worthy of him,' said Henrietta, in a melan- 
choly voice. 
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hibsr and their host. The Aasonian clime, the beautifal 
•oene^ the aweet society, had all combined to produce a day 
of ezquiBite enjoyment. Henrietta Temple could not refirain 
fipom expressing her delight. Her eye sparkled like the star 
of eve that glittered over the glo^'ing mountains ; her cheek 
was as radiant as the sunset. 

* Ah ! what a happy diiy this has been ! * she exclaimed. 

The gentle pressure of her hand reminded hor of the 
delight her exclamation had afforded one of her com- 
panionB. With a trembling heart Lord Montfort leant 
back in the galley ; and yet, ere the morning sun had flung 
ita flaming beams over the city, Henrietta Temple was his 
betrothed. 



END OF TITE FIFTR BOOK. 
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*Ah!' exclaimed Ferdinand. 

'Nay, second scarcely to yourself! I could not believe 
my eyes,' continued Glastonbury. ' He was but a child 
wHen I saw him last ; but so were you, Ferdinand. Be- 
lieve me, he is no ordinary rival.' 

' Good-looking ? ' 

* Altogether of a most princely presence. I have rarely 
met a personage so highly accomplished, or who more 
quicldy impressed you with his moral and intellectual 
excellence.' 

* And they are positively engaged ?' 

* To be married next month,' replied Glastonbury. 

' Glastonbury ! why do I live P ' exclaimed Ferdinand ; 
* why did I recover ? ' 

* My dear child, but just now you were comparatively 
happy.' 

' Happy! You cannot mean to insult me. Happy! Oh, 
ia there in this world a thing so deplorable as I am I ' 

' I thought I did wrong to say anything,' said Glastou- 
bary, speaking as it were to himself. 

Ferdinand made no observation. He tui*ned himself in 
his bed, with his face averted from Glastonbury. 

'GK>od night,' said Glastonbury, after remaining some 
time in silence. 

* Good night,' said Ferdinand, in a faint and mournful 
tone. 



CHAPTER V. 



WHICH, ON THE WHOLE, IS PERHAPS AS REMARKABLE A 
CHAPTER AS ANT IN THE WORK. 

Wretched as he was, the harsh business of life could 
not be neglected ; Captain Armine was obliged to be in 
Lincoln's T"" by ten o'clock the next monung. It was on 
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* Have jon seen him ? * enquired Lady Bellair, eagerly. 

* Not jet,' replied the gentleman. 

* Well then, joa will see him to>night,' said Ladv Bellair, 
with an air of triumph. * He is coming to me to-night.' 

Ferdinand rose, and was about to depart. 

* You must not go without seeing mj squirrel.' said her 
ladyship, * that mj dear funny grandson gave me : he is 
such a funny boy. You must see it, you must see it,' added 
her ladyship, in a peremptory tone. * There, go out of 
that door, and you will find you way to my summer-room, 
and there you will find my squirrel.' 

The restless Ferdinand was content to quit the library, 
even with the stipulation of first visiting the squirrel. He 
walked through a saloon, entered the conservatory, emerged 
into the garden, and at length found himself in the long 
■ummer-room. At the end of the room a lady was seated, 
looking over a book of prints ; as she heard a footstep she 
raised her eyes, and Ferdinand beheld Henrietta Temple. 

He was speechless ; he felt rooted to the ground ; all 
power of thoaght and motion alike deserted him. There 
be stood, confounded and aghast. Nor indeed was his 
companion less disturbed. She remained with her eyes 
fixed on Ferdinand with an expression of fear, astonish. 
nient, and distress impressed upon her features. At length 
Ferdinand in some degree rallied, and he followed the first 
I impulse of his mind, when mind indeed retnmcd to him : 
he moved to retire. 

He had retraced half his steps, when a voice, if human 
voice indeed it were that sent forth tones so full of chokini^ 
anguish, pronounced his name. 

' Captain Armine ! ' said the voice. 

How he trembled, yet mechanically obedient to hLs first 
impulse, he still proceeded to the door. 

* Ferdinand ! ' said the voice. 

He stopped, he turned, shr waved her hand wildly, and 
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Ferdinand started, and darting, almost unconsciously, a 
glance of fierce reproach at the miserable Henrietta, he 
rushed out of the room and made his escapo from Bo Hair 
House without re-entering the library. 



CILVPTER VI. 

CONTAINING AN EVENING ASSEMDLT AT DELIiAIK IIOUHR. 

Seated on an ottoman in the octagon library, ocoaHionally 
throwing a glance at her ilium ioatod and crowded KuloonH, 
or beckoning, with a fan almost as long as horsolf, to a dig- 
tont guest, Lady Bellair received the world on the evening 
of the day that had witnessed the strange renctjntrc between 
Henrietta Temple and Ferdinand Armine. Her page, who 
stood at the library-door in a new fancy dress, rccciveil the 
imnonncement of the company from the other servants, ami 
himself communicated the informaticm to his inistress. 

' Mr. Million de Stock villc, my larly,' said the pagf5. 

' Hem!' said her ladyship, nithcr griiflly, as, with no very 
amiable expression of countenance, she l>fjwcd, with her 
haughtiest dignity, to a rather common- looking parHoniif^a 
in a gorgeously-embroidered wai.str:oat. 

' Lady Ionia Colonnade, my la^ly.' 

Lad J Bellair bcatrjwed a smiling xitA on this fair nrxl 
classic dame, and even indicaU;d, by a movefrii;nt of her fan, 
that she might take a seat on her r>tt/jinan. 

'Sir Ratcliffe and La^ly Armine, my la/ly, and Mis^ 
Grandison.' 

'Dear, good jjeople!' exclaim c-^l La/ly lie I lair, ' how laf'; 
you are! and where is your wi':ic<,'d a^m? Tlienr, go int/i 
the next room, go, go, and hf:e tlie wonderful man. Ijady 
Ionia, you mufct krjow I^y Arrninc; bho is like yo:i ; slio 
is one of my favourites. Nonr tiicn, there all of you gc 
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were fascinating; between the families there was some 
connection of blood, and Lady Armine, too, had always 
retained a lively sense of the old duke's services to her sou. 
Henrietta had even to listen to enquiries made afler Ferdi- 
niuid, and she learnt that ho was slowly recovering from an 
almost fatal illness, that he could not endure the fatigues of 
Bociety, and that he was even living at an hotel for the sake 
of qniet. Henrietta watched the countenance of Katherine, 
as Lady Armine gave this information. It was serious, but 
not disturbed. Her grace did not separate from her new 
friends the whole of the evening, and they parted with a 
mutually expressed wish that they might speedily and often 
meet. The duchess pronounced Lady Armine the most 
charming person she had ever met; while, on the other 
hand. Miss Grandisou was warm in her admiration of 
Henrietta Temple and Lord Montfort, whom she thought 
quite worthy even of so rare a prize. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

CONTAINING A VERT IMPORTANT COMMUNICATION. 

Between the unexpected meeting with Captain Armine in 
the morning and the evening assembly at Bellair House, a 
communication had been made by Miss Temple to Lord 
Montfort, which ought not to be quite unnoticed. She had 
returned home with his mother and himself, and her silence 
and depression had not escaped him. Soon after their 
arrival they were left alone, and then Henrietta said, 
* Digby, I wish to speak to yon ! ' 

* My own ! ' said Lord Montfort, as he seated himself by 
her on the 80&, and took her hand. 

^liss Temple was calm ; but he would have been a light 
observer who had not detected her suppressed agitation. 
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never been there. Have you?' she enquired, turning to 
Henrietta. 

*I am aahamed to say never,' replied Henrietta. *It 
seems to me that London is the only city of which I know 
nothing.' 

* Ferdinand,' said Katherine, * I wish you would go with 
hb to the Museum some day. Miss Temple would like to 
go. You know Miss Temple,' she added, as if she of course 
supposed he had not that pleasure. 

Ferdinand bowed; Lord Montfort came forward, and 
turned the conversation to Egyptian antiquities. When a 
quarter of an hour had passed, Ferdinand thought that he 
might now withdraw. 

* Do you dine at home, Katherine, to-day ? ' he enquired. 
Miss Grrandison looked at l^fiss Temple ; the young 

ladies whispered. 

* Ferdinand,' said Elatherine, ' what are you going to do ?' 
' Nothing particular.' 

'We are going to ride, and Miss Temple wishes you 
would come with us.' 

' I should be very liappy, but I have some business to 
attend to.' 

'Dear Ferdinand, that is what you always say. You 
really appear to me to be the most busy person in the 
world.' 

' Pray come. Captain Arm in e,' said Lord Montfort. 

'Thank you; it is really not in my power.' His hat 
was in his hand ; he was begging her grace to bear his 
compliments to the duke, when Henrietta rose from her 
seat, and, coming up to him, said, ' Do, Captain Armine, 
come with us ; I ask you as a favour.' 

That voice ! Oh! it came o'er his ear * like the sweet 
south ; ' it unmanned him quite. He scarcely knew where 
he was. He trembled from head to foot. Hia coloui- 
deserted him, and the unlucky hat fell to the ground ; and 
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* And as we were too late for dinner, took refuge here/ 
oontmued his lordship. 

* I observe it,' said Glastonbury. 

* Miss Ghrandison is an admirable musician, sir.' 

* She is an admirable ladjin every respect,' said Glaston- 
bury. 

' Perhaps you will join her in some canzonette ; I am so 
■tapid as not to be able to sing. I wish I could induce 
Captain Armine.' 

* He has left off singing,' said Glastonbury mournfully. 
* But Miss Temple ? ' added Glastonbury, bo^dng to that 
lady. 

* Miss Temple has left off singing too,' said Lord Mont- 
fort^ quietly. 

* Come, Mr. Glastonbury,' said the duchess, ' time was 
when you and I have sung together. Let us try to shame 
these young folks.' So saying her grace seated herself at 
the piano, and the gratified Glastonbury summoned all his 
energies to accompany her. 

Lord Montfort seated himself by Ferdinand. ' You have 
been severely ill, I am sorry to hear.' 
' Yes ; I have been rather shaken.' 

* This spring will bring you round.' 

* So everyone tells me. I cannot say I feel its beneficial 
influence.' 

'You should,' said Lord Montfort. 'At our age we 
ought to rally quickly.' 

' Yes ! Time is the great physician. I cannot say I have 
much more faith in him than in the spring.' 

* Well, then, there is Hope ; what think you of that ? ' 
'I have no great faith,' said Ferdinand, affecting to 

■mile. 

'Believe, then, in optimism,' said Henrietta Temple, 
withoat taking her eyes off the cards. 'Wliatever is, 
Ube8t' 
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willing always to assist jou ; but wo want to know when 
the marriage is to come off, and that's the tmth.' 

* Damn the marriage/ said Captain Armine, rather stag- 
gered. 

'There it is though,' said Mr. Levison, very quietly. 
*Toa know, Captin, there is the arrears on that 'ere an- 
nuity, three years next Michaelmas. I think it's Michael- 
mas; let me see.' So saying, Mr. Levison opened an 
escritoire, and brought forward an awful-looking volume, 
and, consulting the terrible index, turned to the fatal name 
of Armine. ' Yes ! three years next Michaelmas, Captin.' 

* Well, you will be paid,' said Ferdinand. 

'We hope so,' said Mr. Levison; 'but it is a long 
figure.' 

* Well, but you get capital interest.' 

* Pish ! ' said Mr. Levison ; * ten per cent. ! Why ! it is 
giving away the money. Why ! that's the raw, Captin. 
With this here new bill annuities is nothink. Me and my 
pardner don't do no annuities now. It's giving money 
away ; and all this here money locked up ; and all to sarve 
you.' 

' Well ; you will not help me,' said Ferdinand, rising. 
' Do you raly want fifteen hundred ? ' asked Mr. Levison. 

* By Jove I do.' 

* Well now, Captin, when is this marriage to come off ? ' 

* Have I not told you a thousand times, and Morris too, 
that my cousin is not to marry until one year has passed 
since my grandfather's death. It is barely a year. But of 
oonrseif at this moment, of all others, I cannot afford to be 
short' 

* Very true, Captin ; and we are the men to sarve you, if 
wo could. But we cannot. Never was such times for 
money ; there is no seeing it. However, we will do what 
we can. Things is going very bad at ^lalta, and that's tbe 
truth. There's that young Catchimwhocan, we are in with 
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* Lord ! My dear Captin, 8007. worth of coals is a mero 
noihink. With your connection, you will get rid of them 

in a morning. All you have got to do, you know, is to | 
give your friends an order on us, and we will let you have 
cash at a little discount.' 

' Then you can let me have the cash now at a little dis- 
count, or even a great ; I cannot get rid of 800Z. worth of 
coals.' 

•Why, 'tayn't four hundred chaldron, Captin,' rejoined 
Mr. Levison. ' Three or four friends would do the thing. 
Why, Baron Squash takes ten thousand chaldron of us j 
every year ; but he has such a knack, he gits the Clubs io 
take them.' 

' Baron Squash, indeed ! Do you know whom you are 
talking to, Mr. Levison ? Do you think that I am going ; 
to turn into a coal merchant ? your working partner, by 
Jove ! No, sir ; g^ve me the 700/., without the coals, and 
charge what interest you please.' 

* We could not do it, Captin. 'Tayn't our way.' 

* I ask you once more, Mr. Levison, will you let mc have 
the money, or will you not ? ' 

* Now, Captin, don't be so high and mighty ! 'Tayn't 
the way to do business. Mo and my pardncr wish to sarvo 
yon ; we does indeed. And if a hundred pound wOl be of 
any use to you, you shall have it on your acceptance ; and 
we won't bo curious about any name that draws ; we won't 
indeed.' 

* Well, Mr. Levison,' »iid Ferdinand, rising, * I sec wo 
can do nothing to-day. The hundred pounds would be of 
no use to me. I will think over your proposition. Good 
morning to you.' 

' Ah, do ! ' said Mr. Levison, bowing and opening the 
door, ' do, Captin ; we wish to sarve you, we does indeed. 
See how we behave about that arrears. Think of the 
coala ; now do. Now for a bargin ; come ! Come, Captin, 

A A 2 
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* Ycft ; Sliaq)e mnst be worth his quarter of a million. 
And he has made it in snch a denced short time ! ' 

* Whj, he is not mnch older than we are ! ' 

* Ten years a^ that man was a prizefighter,' said Lord 
Catchimwhocan. 

* A prizefighter ! ' exclaimed Ferdinand. 

' Yes ; and licked everybody. Bat he was too great a 
genius for the ring, and took to the tnrf.' 
*Ah!' 

' Then he set np a hell.' 
•Hum!' 

•And then he turned it into a subscription-house.' 
•Hoh!' 

* He keeps his hell still, but it works itself now. In the 
mean time he is the first usurer in the world, and will bo 
in the next Parliament.' 

* But if he lends money on the terms he accommodates 
me, he will hardly increase his fortune.' 

* Oh ! he can do the thing when he likes. Ho took a 
fancy to you. The fact is, my dear fellow, Shnrpe is very 
rich and wants to get into society. He likes to oblige 
young men of distinction, and can afford to risk a few 
thousands now and then. By dining with him to-day you 
have quite repaid him for his loan. Besides, the fellow 
has a great soul ; and, though bom on a dung-hill, nature 
intended him for a palace, and he has placed himself 
there.' 

* Well, this has been a remarkable morning,' said Ferdi- 
nand Armine, as Lonl Catchimwhocan set him down at his 
club. * I am very mnch obliged to you, dear Catch ! ' 

•Not a word, my dear fellow. You have helped me 
before this, and glad am I to l)e the means of assisting the 
best fellow in the world, and that we all think you. A u 
revoir ! We dine at eight.* 
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and intrepid spirit with which Nature had endowed me, I 
flung myself into the ring ? Who should be a gladiator if 
I were not ? Is that a crime ? What if, at a later period, 
with a brain for calculation which none can rival, I in- 
yariablj succeeded in that in which the greatest men in the 
country fail ! Am I to be branded because I have made 
half a million by a good book ? What if I have kept a 
gambling-house ? From the back parlour of an oyster-shop 
my hazard table has been removed to this palace. Had the 
play been foul, this metamorphosis would never have oc- 
curred. It is true I am an usurer. My dear sir, if all the 
usurers in this great metropolis could only pass in pro- 
cession before you at this moment, how you would start ! 
You might find some Bight Honourables among them; 
many a great functionary, many a grave magistrate ; fathers 
of families, the very models of respectable characters, 
patrons and presidents of charitable institutions, and sub- 
scribers for the suppression of those very gaming-houses, 
whose victims, in nine cases out of ten, are their principal 
customers. I speak not in bitterness. On the whole, I 
must not complain of the world, but I have seen a great 
deal of mankind, and more than most, of what is considered 
its worst portion. The world. Captain Armine, believe me, 
is neither so bad nor so good as some are apt to suppose. 
And after all,' said JMr. Bond Sharpe, shrugging up his 
shoulders, ' perhaps we ought to say with our friend the 
Count, "Vive la bagatelle ! " Will you take some supper ? ' 
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pington,' said the Count. ' I want to see him, old idiot ! 
Who knows where Charley is ? * 
, * I do, Mirabel,' said Lord Catchimwhocan. ' He has 

! gone to Bichmond with Blandford and the two little 
Forzlers.' 

' That good Blandford ! Whenever he is in love he 
alwajB gives a dinner. It is a droll way to succeed.' 

' Apropos, will you dine with me to-day, Mirabel ? ' said 
Mr. de Stockville. 

' Impossible, my dear fellow ; I dine with Fitzwarrene.' 

* I say, Mirabel,' drawled out a young man, ' I saw you 
yesterday driving a man down to Bichmond yourself. "^Vho 
is your friend ? ' 

* No one you know, or will know. *Tis the best fellow 
that ever lived ; but he is under my guidance, and I shall 
be very particular to whom he is introduced.' 

* Lord ! I wonder who he can be ! ' said the young man. 
' I say, Mirabel, you will be done on (xoshawk, if you 

don't take care, I can tell you that.' 

' Thank you, good Coventry ; if you like to bet the odds, 
I will take them.' 

* No, my dear fellow, I do not want to bet, but at the 
same time ' 

* You have an opinion that you will not back. That is a 
luxaiy, for certainly it is of no use. I would advise you to 
enjoy it.' 

* Well, I must say, Mirabel,' said Lord Catchimwhocan, 
*I think the same about Goshawk.' 

*0h, no, Catch, you do not think so; you think you 
think. Gro and take all the odds you can get upon Goshawk. 
Come, now, to-morrow you will tell me you have a very 
pretty book« Eh ! mon cher Catch ? ' 

* But do you really think Goshawk will win ? * asked 
Lord Catchimwhocan, earnestly. 

•Certain!' 
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Are 7011 indeed serions ? ' 

' Most serions. I knew a man once in the same state. 
It was the Dae de Crillon. He was my brother friend, like 
this dear Armine. We were at college together ; we were 
in the same regiment. He was exactly like this dear 
Armine, young, beaatifnl, and clever, bat with a heart all 
tenderness, terrible passions. He loved Mademoiselle de 
Ghiise, my coosin, the most beantiful girl in France. Par- 
don me, bat I told Armine yesterday that yoa reminded me 
of her. They were going to be married ; bnt there was a 
contretemps. He sent for me ; I was in Spain ; she married 
the Yiscoant de Marsagnac. Until that dreadfal morning 
he remained exactly in the same state as onr dear Armine. 
Never was a melancholy so profound. Afler the ceremony 
he shot himself.' 

* No, no ! ' exclaimed Miss Temple in great agitation. 

* Perfectly trae. It is the terrible recollection of that 
dreadfal adventnre that overcomes me when I see our dear 
friend here, because I feel it most be love. I was in hopes 
it was his cousin. But it is not so ; it must be something 
that has happened abroad. Love alone can account for it. 
It is not his debts that would so overpower him. What 
are his debts ? I would pay them myself. It is a heart- 
lending business. I am going to him. How I tremble ! ' 

* How good you are ! ' exclaimed Miss Temple, with 
streaming eyes. ' I ever shall be grateful ; I mean, we all 
must. Oh ! do go to him, go to him directly ; tell him to 
be happy.' 

'It is the song I ever sing,' said the Coimt. ' I wish 
some of you would come and see him, or send him a mes- 
sage. It is wise to show him that there are some who take 
interest in his existence. Now, give me that flower, for 
instance, and let me give it to him from you.' 

' He will not care for it,' said Miss Temple. 
I * Txy. It is a &iicy I have. Let me bear itc' 
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tune and power to the winds bat to gain that very heart I 
What a return had she made him ! And for all his fidelity 
he was punished ; lone, disconsolate, forlorn, overpowered 

by vulgar cares, heart-broken, meditating even death . 

The picture was too terrible, too harrowing. She hid hop 
face in the pillow of the sofa on which she was seated, and 
wept bitterly. 

She felt an arm softly twined round her waist ; she looked 
up, it was her father. 

* My child,' he said, ' you are agitated.' 

' Yes ; yes, I am agitated,' she said, in a low voice. 

* You are unwell.* 

* Worse than unwell.' 

' Tell me what ails you, Henrietta.' 
' Grief for which there is no cure.' 

* Indeed ! I am greatly astonished.' 
His daughter only sighed« 

' Speak to me, Henrietta. Tell me what has happened.* 
' I cannot speak ; nothing has happened ; I have nothhig 
to say.' 

* To see you thus makes me quite unhappy,' said Mr. 
Temple ; ' if only for my sake, let me know the cause of 
this overwhelming emotion.' 

* It is a cause that will not please you. Forget, sir, what 
yon have seen.' 

* A father cannot. I entreat you tell me. If you love 
me, Henrietta, speak.' 

^ Sir, sir, I was thinking of the past.' 
' Is it so bitter ? ' 

* Ah ! that I should live,' said Miss Temple. 

* Henrietta^ my own Henrietta, my child, I Ix^sccch yea 
tell me all. Something has occurred ; something must 

have occurred to revive such strong feelings. Has, has 

I know not what to say, but so much hapiHins tliat sur- 
prises me ; I know, I have heard, that you have seen uue 
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* O sir ! yon are not need to it. A regnlar nob like 
yon, nabbed for the first time, and for snch a long figure, 
sir, snre not to be diddled. Never knowed snch a thing 
yet. Friends snre to stnmp down, sir.' 

' The greater the claim, the more difficulty in satisfying 
it, I should think,' said Ferdinand. 

* Lord ! no, sir ; you are not used to it. It is only poor 
devils nabbed for their fifties and hundreds that are ever 
done up. A nob was never nabbed for the sum you are, 
sir, and ever went to the wall. Trust my experience. 
I never knowed snch a thing.' 

Ferdinand could scarcely refrain from a smile. Even 
the conversation of the little waiter was a relief to him. 

* You see, sir,' continued that worthy, * Morris and 
Levison would never have given you such a deuce of a tick 
unless they knowed your resources. Trust Morris and 
Levison for that. You done up, sir ! a nob like you, that 
Morris and Levison have trusted for such a tick ! Lord ! 
sir, you don't know nothing about it. I could afibrd to 



* No finends ! * said the little waiter, who began to ihink 
Ferdinand was not such a nob as he had imagined. ' Why, 
if you have no friends, sir, it would be best to go to the 
Fleet, I think.' 

* By Jove, I think it would be better.' 

* Master thinks your friends will call, I am sure.' 

* Nobody knows I am here,' said Ferdinand. 

* Oh ! ' said the little waiter, ' You want to let them 
know, do you, sir ? ' 

* Anything sooner ; I wish to conceal my disgrace.' 

* O sir ! you are not used to it ; I dare say you never 
were nabbed before ? ' 

* Certainly not.' 

* There it is ; if you will be patient, yon will see every- 
thing go well.' 

* Never, my good fellow ; nothing can go well.' 



I 
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was quite convinced Henrietta was thinking of Ferdinand. 
Nay! she was not satisfied to confine these intimations to 
Miss Temple ; she impressed her conviction of Henrietta's 
indisposition on Lord Montfort, and teased him with asking 
his opinion of the cause. 

' What do you think is the cause, Miss Orandison ? ' said 
his lordship, very quietly. 

' Perhaps London does not agree with her ; but then, 
when she was ill before she was in the country ; and it 
seems to me to be the same illness. I wonder you do not 
notice it, Lord Montfort. A lover to be so insensible, I 
am surprised I ' 

' It is useless to notice that which you cannot remedy.' 

* Why do you not call in those who can ofier remedies ? ' 
said Miss Grandison. ' Why not send for Sir Henry ? ' 

'I think it best to leave Henrietta alone,' said Lord 
Montfort. 

' Do you think it is the mind, then ? ' said Miss Gran- 
dison. 

' It may be,' said Lord Montfort. 

* It may be I Upon my word, you are very easy.' 

' I am not indifierent. Miss Grandison. There is nothing 
that I would not do for Henrietta's welfare.' 

* Oh ! yes, there is ; there is something,' said Miss 
Grandison, rather maliciously. 

' You are really an extraordinary person. Miss Grandi- 
son,' said Lord Montfort. ' What can you mean by so 
strange an observation ? ' 

* I have my meaning ; but I suppose I may have a m3'8- 
tery as well as anybody else.' 

* A mystery, Miss Grandison ? ' 

* Yes ! a mystery, Lord Montfort. There is not a single 
individual in the three families who has not a mystery, ex- 
cept myself; but I have found out something. I feel quite 
easy now : we are all upon an equality.' 
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At this moment tlie servant entered witli a note for 'Mi;^'^ 
Orandison. 

* From Glastonbury,* she said ; * dear HcnriettJi, he 
wishes to see me immediately. What can it bo P Go to 
Lady Bellair's, and call for me on your return. You must, 
indeed ; and then we can all go out together.' 

And so it was arranged. Miss Temple, accompanied by 
Lord Montfort, proceeded to Bellair House. 

* Don't come near me,' said the old lady when she saw 
them ; ' don't come near me ; I am in despair ; I do not 
know what I shall do ; I think I shall sell all my china. 
Do you know anybody who wants to buy old china P They 
shall have it a bargain. But I must have ready money ; 
ready money I must have. Do not sit down in that chair ; 
it is only made to look at. Oh ! if I were rich, like you ! 
I wonder if my china is worth three hundred pounds. I 
could cry my eyes out, that I could. The wicked mem ; I 
should like to tear them to pieces. Wliy is not ho in Par- 
liament P and then they could not take him up. They 
never could arrest Charles Fox. I have known him in as 
much trouble as anyone. Once he sent all his furniture 
to my house from his lodgings. He lodged in Bury-streot. 
I always look at the house when I pass by. Don't fiddio 
the pens ; I hate people who fiddle. Where is Gregory ? 
where is my bell P Where is the page P Naughty Ixjy ! 
why do not you come P There, I do not want anything ; I 
do not know what to do. The wicked men ! The greatest 
favourite I had : he was so charming ! Charming peo[)1() 
are never rich ; he always looked melancholy. I think I 
will send to the rich man I dine with; but I forget his 
name. Why do not you tell me his name P ' 

' My dear Lady Bellair, what is the matter p ' 

' Don't ask me ; don't speak to me. I tell you I am In 

despair. Oh ! if I were rich, how I would punish tboM) 

wicked men!' 
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mate with the famDj, and much affected. Now, my dear 
lady, I estreat 70a,* continned his lordship, ' do not say a 
word. Captain Armine has good Mends, but do not speak 
to strangers. It will do harm ; it will indeed.' 

* Yon are a good creature ; yon are a good creature. Gro 
away.* 

* Lady Frederick Berrington, my lady,' announced the 

page. 

* She is very witty, but very poor. It is no use speaking 

to her. I won't say a word. Go to Miss Thingabob : go, 
go.' And Lord Montfort escaped into the saloon as Lady 
Frederick entered. 

Henrietta was lying on the sofa, her countenance was 
hid, she was sobbing convulsively. 

' Henrietta,' said Lord Montfort, but she did not answer. 
'Henrietta,' he again said, 'dear Henrietta! I will do 
whatever you wish.' 

' Save him, save him ! ' she exclaimed. ' Oh ! you cannot 
save him ! And I have brought him to this ! Ferdinand ! 
dearest Ferdinand ! oh ! I shall die ! ' 

* For God's sake, be calm,' said Lord Montfort, ' there is 
nothing I will not do for you, for him.' 

* Ferdinand, Ferdinand, my own, own Ferdinand, oh ! 
why did we ever part ? Why was I so unjust, so wicked ? 
And ho was true ! I cannot survive his disgrace and misery. 
I wish to die ! ' 

' There shall be no disgrace, no misery,' said Lord Mont- 
fort, * only for God's sake, be calm. There is a chattering 
woman in the next room. Hush ! hush ! I tell you I will 
do everything.' 

' You cannot ; you must not ; you ought not ! Kind, 
generous Digby ! Pardon what I have said ; forget it ; 
but indeed I am so wretched, I can bear this life no 
longer.' 

* But you shall not be wretched, Henrietta ; you shall be 
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His friend, the litUe waiter, soon made Iiis appearance. 
^ Slept pretty well, sir ? Same breakfast as yesterday, sir ? 
Tongue and am, sir ? Perhaps yon would like a kidney 
instead of a devil ? It will be a change.' 

* I have no appetite.* 

* It will come, sir. You an't used to it. Nothing else to 
do here but to eat. Better try the kidney, sir. Is there 
anything you fancy ? ' 

' I have made up my mind to go to gaol to-day.' 

' Lord ! sir, don't think of it. Something will turn up, 
sir, take my word.' 

And sooth to say, the experienced waiter was not wrong. 
For bringing in the breakfast, followed by an underling 
with a great pomp of plated covers, he informed Ferdinand 
with a chuckle, that a gentleman was enquiring for him. 
* Told you your friends would come, sir.' 

The gentleman was introduced, and Ferdinand beheld 
Mr. Glastonbury. 

* My dear Glastonbury,' said Ferdinand, scarcely daring 
to meet his glance, ' this is very kind, and yet I wished to 
have saved you this.* 

* My poor child,' said Glastonbury. 

* Oh ! my dear friend, it is all over. This is a more bitter 
moment for you even than for me, kind friend. This is a 
terrible termination of all your zeal and labours.' 

' Nay ! ' said Glastonbury ; ' let us not think of anything 
but the present. For what are you held in durance ? ' 

* My dear Glastonbury, if it were only ten pounds, I could 
not permit you to pay it So let us not talk of that. This 
must have happened sooner or later. It has come, and 
come unexpectedly: but it must be borne, hke all other 
calamities.' 

* But you have friends, my Ferdinand.' 

' Would that I had not ! All that I wish now is that I 
were alone in the world. K I could hope that my parents 
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for now you will read " Mon Voisin Raymond.*' There 
are always two sides to a case.' 

'I am content to believe myself very lucky in having such 
a friend as you,' said Ferdinand ; ' but now as these things 
are cleared away, let us talk over afiairs. Have you seen 
Henrietta ? ' 

* Of course, I see her every day.* 

' I hope she will not know of my crash until she has 
married.' 

* She will not, unless you tell her.' 

* And when do you think she will be married ? ' 

* When you please.' 

' Cher ami ! point de moquerie ! ' 

' By Jove, I am quite serious,' exclaimed the Count. ' I 
am as certain that you will marry her as that we are in 
this damned spunging-house.' 

* Nonsense ! ' 

* The veiy finest sense in the world. K you will not 
marry her, I will myself^ for I am resolved that good Mont- 
fort shall not. It shall never be said that I interfered 
without a result. Why, if she were to marry Montfort 
now, it would ruin my character. To marry Montfort 
after all my trouble : dining with that good Temple, and 
opening the mind of that little Gb'andison, and talking fine 
things to that good duchess ; it would be a failure.' 

* What an odd fellow you are, Mirabel ! * 

' Of course 1 Would you have me like other people and 
not odd ? We will drink la belle Henriette 1 Fill up ! 
You will be my &iend when you are married, eh ? Mon 
Armine, excellent garden ! How we shall laugh some 
day ; and then this dinner, this dinner will be the best 
dinner we ever had ! ' 

' But why do you think there is the slightest hope of 
Henrietta not marrying Montfort ? ' 

'Because my knowledge of human nature assures me 

p p 2 
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fantastic schemes of a sanguine spirit, anl yet his gloom, 
by some process dif&cnlt to analyse, bad in great measure 
departed. It could not be the champagne, for that was a 
remedy he had previously tried ; it was in some degree 
doubtless the magic sympathy of a joyous temperament : 
but chiefly it might, perhaps, be ascribed to the flattering 
conviction that he possessed the hearty friendship of a man 
whose good- will was, in every view of the case, a very envi- 
able possession. With such a &iend as Mirabel, he could 
not deem himself quite so unlucky as in the morning. If 
he were fortunate, and fortunate so unexpectedly, in this 
instance, he might be so in others. A vague presentiment 
that he had seen the worst of life came over him. It was 
equally in vain to justify the consoling conviction or to 
resist it ; and Ferdinand Armine, although in a spunging- 
house, fell asleep in better humour with his destiny than 
he had been for the last eight months. 

His dreams were charming : he fancied that he was at 
Armine, standing by the Barbary rose-tree. It was moon- 
light ; it was, perhaps, a slight recollection of the night he 
had looked upon the garden from the window of his cham- 
ber, the night after he had flrst seen Henrietta. Suddenly, 
Henrietta Temple appeared at his window, and waved her 
hand to him with a smiling face. He immediately plucked 
for her a flower, and stood with his oflbring beneath her 
window. She was in a riding-habit, and she told him 
that she had just returned from Italy. He invited her to 
descend, and she disappeared ; but instead of Henrietta, 
there came forward from the old Place— >the duchess, 
who immediately enquired whether he had seen his cousin ; 
and then her grace, by some confused process common in 
dreams, turned into Glastonbury, and pointed to the rose- 
tree, where, to his surprise, Katherine was walking with 
Lord Montfort. Ferdinand called out for Henrietta, but, 
£LS she did not appear, he entered the Place, where he 
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^ Mj dear &icnd/ said Lord Montfort, looking a little 
confased ; ' I am afraid I have sadlj disturbed yoa. Bat I 
could not contrive to find yon yesterday nntil it was so 
late that I was ashamed to knock them np here, and I 
thought, therefore, you wonld excose this early call, as, 
as, as, I wished to see yon very much indeed.' 

* You are extremely kind,' said Captain Armine. ' Bat 
really I much regret that your lordship should have had all 
this trouble.' 

' Oh ! what is trouble under such circumstances ! ' re- 
plied his lordship. ' I cannot pardon myself for being so 
stupid as not reaching you yesterday. I never can excuse 
myself for the inconvenience you have experienced.' 

Ferdinand bowed, but was so perplexed that he could 
not say a word. 

' I hope, my dear Armine,' said his lordship, advancing 
rather slowly, putting his arm within that of Ferdi- 
nand, and then walking up and down the room together, 
'I hope you will act at this moment towards me aa 
I would towards you, were our respective sitoationa 
changed ? ' 

Ferdinand bowed, but said nothing. 

* Money, you know, my good fellow,' continued Lord 
Montfort, * is a disagreeable thing to talk about ; but there 
are circumstances which should deprive such conversation 
between us of any awkwardness which otherwise might 
arise.' 

^I am not aware of them, my lord,' said Ferdinand, 
* though your good feelings command my gratitude.' 

^ I think, upon reflection, we shall find that there are 
some,' said Lord Montfort. ' For the moment I will only 
hope that you will esteem those good feelings, and which, 
on my part, I am anxious should ripen into sincere and 
intimate friendship, as sufficient authority for my placing 
your affairs in general in that state th»t they may in futuro 
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Armine might break his heart ; he would not like to leave 
his tower. You see, I know your place.* 

' Poor Glastonbury ! ' said Ferdinand. 

' But aboTe all,' continued Lord Montfort, ' the happi- 
ness, nay, the very health and Hfe of your parents, from 
whom all is now concealed, would perhaps be the last and 
costHest sacrifices of your rashness.' 

Ferdinand threw himself on the sofiEb and covered his f&ce. 

'Yet all this misery, all these misfortunes, may be 
avoided, and you yourself become a calm and happy man, 
by, for I wish not to understate your view of the subject, 
Armine, putting yourself under a pecuniary obligation to me. 
A circumstance to be avoided in the common course of life, 
no doubt ; but is it better to owe me a favour and save your 
family estate, preserve your position, maintain your friend, 
and prevent the misery, and probable death, of your 
parents, or be able to pass me in the street, in haughty 
silence if you please, with the consciousness that the luxury 
of your pride has been satisfied at the cost of eveiy circum- 
stance which makes existence desirable ? ' 

' You put the case strongly,' said Ferdinand ; * but no 
reasoning can ever persuade me that I am justified in bor- 
rowing 3,000/^ which I can never repay.' 

* Accept it then.' 

' 'Tis the same thing,' said Ferdinand. 

' I think not,' said Lord Montfort ; * but why do you say 
never ? ' 

' Because it is utterly impossible that I ever can.' 

' How do you know you may not marry a woman of large 
fortune ? ' said Lord Montfort. * Now you seem to me 
exactly the sort of man who would marry an heiress.' 

* You are thinking of my cousin,' paid Ferdinand. * I 
thought that you had discovered, or that you might have 
learnt, that there was no real intention of our union.' 

'No, I was not thinking of your cousin/ said Ijoti 
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waiter rushed after him to pack his portmanteaa. Ferdi- 
nand did not forget his zealous friend, who whispered hope 
when all was black. The little waiter chuckled as he put 
his ten guineas in his pocket. ' You see, sir,' he said, ' I 
was quite right. Knowed your friends would stump down. 
Fancy a nob like you being sent to quod ! Fiddlededee ! 
You see, sir, you weren't used to it.' 

And so Ferdinand Armine bid adieu to the spunging- 
house, where, in the course of less than eight-and-forty 
hours, he had known alike despair and rapture. Lord 
Montfort drove along with a gaiety unusual to him. 

' Now, my dear Armine,* he said, ^ I am not a jot the less 
in love with Henrietta than before. I love her as you love 
Katherine. What folly to many a woman who was in love 
with another person ! I should have made her miserable, 
when the great object of all my conduct was to make her 
happy. Now Katherine really loves me as much as Hen- 
rietta loves you. I have had this plan in my head for a 
long time. I calculated finely ; I was convinced it was the 
only way to make us all happy. And now we shall all be 
related ; we shall be constantly together ; and we will be 
brother friends.' 

* Ah ! my dear Montfort,' said Ferdinand, * what will Mr. 
Temple say ? ' 

' Leave him to me,' said Lord Montfort. 

' I tremble,' said Ferdinand, ' if it were possible to anti^ 
cipate difficulties to-day.' 

' I shall go to him at once,' said Lord Montfort ; ' I am 
not fond of suspense myself, and now it is of no use. All 
will be right.' 

* I trust only to you,' said Ferdinand ; ' for I am as proud 
as Temple. He dislikes me, and he is too rich for me to 
bow down to him.' 

'I take it upon myself,' said Lord Montfort. 'Mr. 
Temple is a calm, sensible man. You will laugh at me, 
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anxioas to see 70a, that I trust, if jon have nnfortonately 
made any other engagement, that you may yet contrive to 
gratify my request. It is merely a family party ; yon will 
only meet our friends from St. James*-square, and your 
own circle in Brook-street. I have asked no one else, 
save old Lady Bellair, and your &iend Count Mirabel ; and 
Henrietta is so anxious to secure his presence, that I shall 
be greatly obliged by your exerting your influence to in- 
duce him to accompany you, as I fear there is little hope of 
finding him free. 

' Henrietta joins with me in kindest regards ; and I beg 
vou to believe me, 

' My dear Captain Armine, 

* Most cordially yours, 

* Pblham Temple.' 

' Well, what is the matter p ' said the Count, when Fer- 
dinand returned to the cabriolet, with the note in his hand, 
and looking very agitated. 

' The strangest note ! * said Ferdinand. 

' Give it me,' said the Count. * Do you call that strange ? 
'Tis the most regular epistle I ever read ; I expected it. 
*Tis an excellent fellow, that Mr. Temple ; I will certainly 
dine with him, and send an excuse to that old Castlefyshe. 
A family party, all right ; and he asks me, that is proper. 
I should not wonder if it ended by my being your trustee, 
or your executor, or your first child's godfather. Ah, that 
good Temple is a sensible man. I told you I would settle 
this business for you. You should hear me talk to that 
good Temple. I open his mind. A family party ; it will 
be amusing ! I would not miss it for a thousand pounds. 
Besides, I must go to take care of you, for you will be com- 
mitting all sorts of b^tises. I will give you one torn in 
the park. Jump in, mon enfant. Good Armine, ezoellent 
fellow, jump in ! You see, I was right ; I am always right. 

• o 2 
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* I am 80 glad that you have come to-day,' said Hen- 
rietta. Her eyes sparkled with a strange meaning, and 
then she suddenly withdrew her gaze. The rose of her 
cheek alternately glowed and faded. It was a moment of 
great embarrassment, and afterwards they often talked 
of it. 

Dinner, however, was soon announced as served, for 
Mirabel and Ferdinand had purposely arrived at the last 
moment. As the duke advanced to offer his arm to Miss 
Temple, Henrietta presented Ferdinand with a flower, as if 
to console him for the separation. It was a round table; 
the duchess and Lady Bellair sat on each side of Mr. 
Temple, the duke on the right hand of Miss Temple ; 
where there were so many mcQibers of the same family, it 
was difficult to arrange the guests. Ferdinand held back, 
when Count Mirabel, who had secured a seat by Henrietta, 
beckoned to Ferdinand, and saying that Lady Bellair 
wished him to sit next to her, pushed Ferdinand, as he 
himself walked away, into the vacated seat. Henrietta 
caught the Count's eye as he moved off ; it was a laughing 
eye. 

* I am glad you sit next to me,' said Lady Bellair to the 
Count, ' because you are famous. I love famous people, 
and you are very famous. Why don't you come and see 
me ? Now I have caught you at last, and you shall come 
and dine with me the 7th, 8th, or 9th of next month ; I 
have dinner parties every day. You shall dine with me 
on the 8th, for then Lady Frederick dines with me, and 
she will taste you. You shall sit next to Lady Frederick, 
and mind you flirt with her. I wonder if you are as 
amusing as your grandfather. I remember dancing a 
minuet with him at Versailles seventy years ago.' 

* It is well recollected in the family,' said the Count. 

' Ah ! you rogue ! ' said the little lady, chuckling, ' you 
lie ! I like a lie sometimes,' she resumed, ' but then it must 
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'That was a fine horse you were riding to-day,' said 
Count Mirabel, across the table, to Miss Grandison. 

* Is it not pretty ? It is Lord Montfort's.' 

* Lord Montfort's ! * thought Ferdinand. * How strange 
all this seems ! ' 

* You were not of the riding party this morning,' said 
his grace to Henrietta. 

' I have not been very well this day or two,' said Miss 
Temple. 

* Well, I think you are looking particularly well to-day,' 
replied the duke. * What say you. Captain Armine ? ' 

Ferdinand blushed, and looked confused at this appeal, 
and muttered some contradictory compliments. 

* Oh ! I am very well now,' said Miss Temple. 

' You must come and dine with me,' said Lady Bellair 
to Count Mirabel, * because you talk well across a table. 
I want a man who talks well across a table. So few 
can do it without bellowing. I think you do it Tery 
well' 

* Naturally,' replied the Count. * If I did not do it well, 
I should not do it at all.' 

* Ah ! you are audacious,' said the old lady. ' I like a 
little impudence. It is better to be impudent than to bo 
servile.' 

' Mankind are generally both,' said the Count. 

* I think they are,' said the old lady. * Pray, is the old 
Duke of Thingabob aliye ? You know whom I mean : he 
was an emigrSy and a relation of yours.' 

' De Crillon. He is dead, and his son too.' 

' He was a great talker,' said Lady Bellair, ' but then, he 

was the iyrant of conversation. Now, men were made to 

listen as well as to talk.' 

* Without doubt,' said the Count ; ' for Nature has given 
as two ears, but only one mouth.' 

* You said that we might all be very happy,' whispered 
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* She must be, dear mother ; only think what an excel- 
lent person is Lord Montfort.' 

* He is indeed an excellent person/ said Lady Arminc ; 
' but if I had been engaged to yon, Ferdinand, and it ended 
by my marrying Lord Montfort, I shonld be very disap- 
pointed.* 

* The duchess would be of a different opinion,' said Fer- 
dinand. 

Lady Bellair, who w»s sitting on a sofa opposite, and 
had- hitherto been conversing with the duchess, who had 
now quitted her and joined the musicians, began shaking 
her fan at Ferdinand in a manner which signified her 
extreme desire that he should approach her. 

* Well, Lady Bellair,' said Ferdinand, seating himself by 
her side. 

* I am in the secret, you know,' said her ladyship. 

* What secret, Lady Bellair ? ' 

* Ah I you will not commit yourself. Well, I like dis- 
cretion. I have always seen it from the first. No one has 
worked for you as I have. I like true love, and I have left 
her all my china in my will.' 

* I am sure the legatee is very fortunate, whoever she 
may be.' 

* Ah, you rogue, you know very well whom I mean. You 
are saucy ; you never had a warmer Mend than myself. I 
always admired you ; you have a great many good qualities 
and a great many bad ones. You always were a little 
saucy. But I like a little spice of sauciness ; I think it 
takes. I hear you are great friends with Count Thing- 
abob ; the Count, whose grandfather I danced with seventy 
years ago. That is right ; always have distinguished 
friends. Never have fools for friends; they are no use 
I suppose he is in the secret too ? ' 

'Really, Lady Bellair, I am in no secret. Yon quite 
excite my curiosity.' 
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The sound of footsteps was beard, the agitated Henrietta 
made her escape by an opposite entrance. Mr. Temple 
returned, he met Captain Armine with his hat, and en- 
quired whether Henrietta had retired ; and when Ferdinand 
answered in the affirmative, wished him good night, and 
begged him to. breakfast with them to-morrow. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

WHICH, THOUGH FINAL, IT IS HOPED WILL PROVE SATISFACTORT. 

Our kind reader will easily comprehend that from the happy 
day we have just noticed, Ferdinand Armine was seldom 
absent from Grosvenor-square, or from the society of Hen- 
rietta Temple. They both of them were so happy that 
they soon overcame any little embarrassment which their 
novel situation might first occasion them. In this effort, 
however, they were greatly encouraged by the calm de- 
meanour of Lord Montfort, and the complacent carriage of 
his intended bride. The world wondered and whispered, 
•marvelled and hinted, but nothing disturbed Lord Mont- 
fort, and Elatherine had the skill to silence raillery. Although 
it waa settled that the respective marriages should take 
place as soon as possible, the settlements necessarily occa- 
sioned delay. By the application of his funded property, 
and by a charge upon his Yorkshire estates, Mr. Temple 
paid off the mortgages on Armine, which, with a certain 
life-charge in his own favour, was settled in strict entail 
upon the issue of his daughter. A certain portion of the 
iTicome was to be set aside annually to complete the castle, 
and until that edifice was ready to receive them, Ferdinand 
and Henrietta were to live with Mr. Temple, principally at 
Ducie, which Mr. Temple had now purchased. 

In spite, however, of the lawyers, the eventful day at 
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